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INTRODUCTION. 


Physical Science has come in like a giant to revolutionize the 
present race of men. The changes its wonderful discoveries have 
effected, have coine like a new apocalypse of Nature, This no one 
will fæ) inclined to call in question. On the bearing of the new 
discoveries on Religion, however, we have not the same unanimous 
voice. The great majority of the scientific names believe that 
Religion is not impaired but ennobled by the Evolutionary I-Iypo- 
thesis. They believe that the Law of Evolution is not only not 
incompatible with an Infinite 
Iind, but that the concept of the 
Deity working by Evolution, is far more exalted tha11 the theory 
of Special Creations, and that ReHgion is thereby elevateù in the 
same proportion and degree. There are some scientists, however, 
who maintain that the proof of Evolution is the disproof of God. 
They regard Religion as the enemy of Science, anù proclaim that 
Science has been, all along the way, impeded on her onwar'd march 
by Religion, and that now that she has triumphed, as they say, 
she has given to Religion her death-blow. This form of scientific 
faith has been preached and is being preached, on either continent, 
on platforms and in multitudinous essays, pamphlets and books, 
by brilliant but not always profound representatives of the anti- 
theistic camp. As a result, this anti-theistic spirit is in the air, it 
has spread among the masses, a George Eliot writes it, a Swinburne, 
a Leconte de Lisle sings it. This new Time-Spirit (" Zeit-Geist") 
has gruwn so strong in England, that an eminent writer tells ns 
that at the universities, it is the predominant creed among the 
undergraduates and the younger dons, and that it is sometimes 
heard in drawing-rooms from women's lips. And in this country, 
all statistics agree, that an alarming percentage of our people are 
non-Church goers. 
This revolutionary spirit has been swelled to 
oceanic vastness by two main causes. The first 
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its, I may Ray, 
is the uprising 
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against the realistic philosophy, inaugurated by Descartes, and 
continued by such eminent thinkers as Berkeley, Kant and Hume, 
during this trinity of centuries down to the present day. This 
philosophy drank in the spirit of the ancient forms of materialism, 
skepticism and idealism or phenomenalism, and the anti-theists of 
the present day are intoxicated with it. 
The second chief source of tbe revolt grew out of the peculiar 
fact, that the hostile scientists confuse diverse 'religious opinions with 
Religion itself, and thus misstate and misrepresent Religion. And 
because the new discoveries, as they interpreted them, seemed to he 
at enmity with one or another of the religious interpretations, they 
at once hastened to the conclusion, that Science had annihilated the 
Bible-Religion and all vestiges of belief in the Infinite 1\Iind. 
Perhaps the most gigantic of the misrepresentations to which we 
have reference, is the statement-wbieh the reaùer of the smallest 
magazine knows by heart-that evolution has demonstrated the 
foolishness of the creational account in the first chapter of Genesi8, 
and has rendered utterly superfluous the demand for any Designing 

Iind bebinù the U ni verse of things, A superficial study of Church 
History might have informed those learned men, that the Theory of 
Evolution first emanated from the brain of the greatest Doctor of 
the early Church, and that it was actually propounded by him a
 
the true and only exegesis of the first chapter of Genesis. An() if 
the Evolutional hypothesis is such an eviùent destruction of an 
Intelligent Creator, is it not strange that the critical genius of Kant 
has not mentioned it among his famous displ"oofs of the existence 
of God? is not strange that the theistic that the Christian intelleets 
of Laplace and Sir John Herschel, were able to perceive in it a 
nobler and sublimer expression of the wis(]om of the ::\Iighty 
Artificer ? Yet these three are the modern creators of the Law 
of Evolution. 
The regress to the Greek l\Iaterialism, Sensism, Phenomenalism, 
having thus joined hanùs with the most vitiated confounding of 
Religion with its free interpretations, has easily shaped itself into, 
what we may nominate, the l\IOllern Philosophic Anti-theistic 
Science. The pivotal principles of this Science are three, Denial 
of God, Identification of the mind and soul of man and of all 
things with l\Iatter, and the consequent extension of the hypothesis 
of Evolution, not alone to the physical universe, hut to all f(n"lllS of 
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life, mental Jife included, "mind is only a transitory appearance in 
the eternal evolutions of l\latter." And this Science is paraded 
and preached, and has taken a deep hold among the masses as among 
the cultured; it calls itself Science, as if it were the only Science, 
and introduces itself on all occasions, as if it and the Science which 
all admit, were identical; and it especially introduces itsclf, as the 
liberator, which has disenthral1ed the living æntury from religious 
slavery and all belief in a Personal God. 
The fruits of this Science, now that verstorben ist der Herl'[jolt 
oben, now that the Great Companion is dead, as the wail has gone 
forth, are, to put it calmly, the extinction of all future hope, the 
extinction of alltrue 'fIw1'ality, of that righteousness which l\Iatthew 
Arnold found a solace in, as tbe "'17
ree-fourths of life
'" the 
extinction of the nobility of man's intellect, for is it not matter and 
shall he not perish like the beasts of the field? Thi!5 is no exagger- 
ation, on snch a theme exaggerative language is impossible, and the 
followers of the new Science have felt the awfulness of the misery. 
The late Prof. Clifford, describing the" utter loneliness" he felt at 
the loss of God, says :- 


CI'Ve have seen the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven upon a soulless 
earth." 


And' Physicus' in concluding his Candid E:camination of 
Theism, sobs :- 


CC I cannot but feel that for me, and for others who think as I do, the precept 
'Know thy!'elf' has been transformed into the terrific oracle of ffidipus, · May est 
thou never know the truth of what thou art.' " 


Now before this tremendous problem how must we stand? Thirty 
years ago Cardinal Newman saiJ, " Let us discuss the prospects of 
Christianity itself, instead of the differences between Angli('an and 
Catholic." To-day he would have said, let us discuss the prospects 
of Religion itself, instead of the differences between Catholic and 
Protestant. The great Cardinal's day has passed, but Cardinal 
Gibbons 
ays it in his place, and to the American people. In the 
lntroduction to Ow' Christian Heritage the Cardinal seeks nn alli- 
ance with the Protestant Churches, in defence of the common citadel, 
in the following language:- 


U Far from despising or rejecting their support, I wOl1ld gladly hold Ol1t to them 
the right hand of fellowship, so long as they unite with us in striking the com- 
mon foe," 
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And the same writer addresses this same invitation to onr Pro- 
testant brothers again, but this time as the messenger of the most 
authoritative teacher living, the greatest religious intellect of this 
eentury, Leo the thirteenth. l And indeed the spirit of this unity 
against anti-Theism-for with us Chl'-iðlian Unity means theistic 
unity, as (('fIli-Chl'i8tian unity means anti-theistic unity-is recipro- 
cated by the most eminent voices representative of the Protestant 
creeds. The late Bishop Brooks said :- 


U The world is trembling on the brink of atheism, while men are frittering 
away their lives in championing the shibboleths of their creeds." 


In surveying the field of Scientific Anti-Religionism, we discern 
that it concentrates, embodies itself in Agnosticism, and 1\Iessrs, 
HuxleYI Tyndall and Spenccr are its apostles. These three men, 
more than any men living, have established and evangelized the 
new Science; their \vritillgs and it are synonymous, and anything 
out
ide of their writings is not worth considering, agnostically ; 
their utterances are the new gospel, the agnostic-science-revelation, 
Of these three :rvIr. Spencer is the acknowledged coryphæus. Pro- 
fes
ors Huxley and Tyndall's works are collections ofscattered essays 
and lectures, which evince no philosophic unity; in addition, neither 
one admits any Religion as a sul>stitutiop for exploded Theism. 
l\;lr. Spencer, on the contrary, propounds a substitutÍlJe Religion, and 
he proposes the philosophical and scientific claims for his religions 
"iew, side by side, with the philosophical and scicntific claims for 
antagonistic Theism, not iu a discounected form but in one closely 
packed volume. 1\11', Spencer is the agnostic leader; Prof. Tyndall 
in The Belfast Address, in rapturous admiration, styles him" the 
Apostle of the Understandiug;" and fonr years ago, when he was 
entertained at a banquet in New York, at which there were present 
p1'esidpnts of colleges, scientists and other savants, in the toast of 
the evening, l\Ir, Spencer was addressed in these words:- 


" We recog;nize in your knowledge greater comprehensiveness than in any other 
li ving man, or than has been presented by anyone in our generation." 


1\11'. Spencer is the personification of Religious Agnosticism; the 
first part of the first volume of his Synthetic Philosophy, entitled 


1 Ch1'istian Unity, Introduction to the Pope's Encyclical, on Ch1islian Unity, in 
Scranton 'l'ruth J Oct. 25, 1894. 
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The Unknowable, is the completed aud systematic expression of that 
personification to which we have referred. For this reason, in 
consonance with the spirit of Christian Unity spoken of above, we 
have chosen this 'V ork as the subject of this 'Dissertation.' In 
The Unknowable, :\11'. Spencer attaches only a secondary importance 
to the claims of the Bible-Religion as such, what he stri\"es to 
imprees, is the argument that Agnostic Science and Agnostic l\leta- 
physics have rendered impossible and obsolete, the very conception 
of any Personal D,-ity, It is not Christianity that 1\11'. Spencer 
demolishes, it is Theism" it is not Revealed Religion that he consigns 
to the effete and dead past, it is all Religion, i. e., all belief in a 
Personal God. This makes the issue in the present struggle, 
primarily and directly turn, not on the reasonableness of the didne 
foundations of the faith, which God has l'evcalt,d to us through His 
Eternal Son, and which we all believe, but on the underlying 
foundations of those very foundations, viz., on the fundamental 
concepts of Katural Religion, of Religion as it discloses itself 
to the naked eye of reason. The critici:;m of Tlw Unknowable 
therefore, which we are about to enter on, will in its main outlines 
be simply this, a plain and sincere inve
tigation of the demands of 
the AgÚostic 1\letaphysic and Agnostic Science and Religion, for 
religious sovereignty. It will be simply this, has Religious and 
Scientific Agnosticism brought valid rea
ons, for the repudiation of 
the Living God, and the sub
titution of the Unknowable Non- 
Living God in his stead -? or on the contrary, is Agnosticism but a 
passing storm, a hlast and blare of trumpet:;;, summoning an army 
of mere spectral faucies, against the philosophic and truly scipntific 
phalanxes of good solid facts and gooò solid arguments, which 
surround the inexpugnable fortre
s of the concept of a Personal 
God, and. of its correlate a Theistic Reii,qion! This latter we 
maintain and will endeavor to make good in our criticism of 
1\11', Spencer. 
The agnostic metaphysics form the principal ingredient in the 
demonstration of The UuknolCable. A clear conception of what 
one's adversaries mean, is always a help and very often an argument; 
and when the reader approaches a controversy fully enlightened, 
conærning the exact ground and the exact strength, 011 which the 
discussion rests, it is superfluous to say it will be an advantage to 
him. In the present ease, this advantage is augmented a huudred 
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fold, by the true understanding of what the agnostic philosophy is, 
for it is not what the generality take it to be. For tbese reations, 
we have preceded the analysis of The Unkn01..vahle, by an historical 
sketch of the agnostic metaphysic, tracing it from the teachings of 
the Greek philosophy of Doubt down to 1\11'. Spencer, fi)r the whole 
substance and color of his thought is saturated with it. This, to 
our mind, presents a complete view of the existent religious form 
of Agnosticism, and leaves nothing to be desiderated to the full 
and rounded examination of The Urlknowable and the theistic 
reply to it. 
In selecting the present theme, as we just eXplained it, as the 
subject-matter of our" Dissertation" for the degree of Doctor in 
Dogmatic Theology at the Catholic University of America, it is 
unnecessary to add that the selection has been made, under the 
approval of the University Faculty; and it is proper to state, that 
although as the Very Reverend Dean has informed us, the three 
learned Professors to whom was committed the examination of this 
Dissertation, have each given it the sanction of their approhation, 
yet they are by no means to be held responsible for all the opinions 
expressed in it. To the author attaches this responsibility. 
In conclusion we hope that this attempt may bring some light, 
if but to a few, who are led astray by the illusi \'e light of the Ptieudo 
Science and the Pseudo Religion, and that it may make them see 
that the Religion of the Living God is built on such a rock of 
truth, that no present, or possible future l'evelation of Science can 
storm it, that all present and possible future discovery must har- 
monize with it, For the harmonization of Science and Religion i;; 
simply the blending of different colors of the one white truth. 
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XENOPHANES TO SPENCER. 


CHAPTER I. 


ANCIENT AGNOSTIC DOCTRINES. 


9 ],-Agnost-icis1n: its Definition. 
The word Agnostic is derived from the Greek, and literally means 
one who does not know. The kindred term in classical Greek is 
Agnostos, it signifies 'unknown,' 'not knowing,' 'ignorant of.' 
The vocabulum Agnostic, or Agnosticos, which would be the Greek 
form, is not found in the Greek. ....L\.gnostic is made up of 'a' 
privative and' gnostic.' Consequently, an Agnostic is he to whom 
the quality of being a Gnostic is denied. J.Jet us see what a Gnostic 
is. This word is rarely met with in classical authors, and it signi- 
fies one endowed with the faculty of knowledge or 'gnosis,' 
Gnosis with the Greeks designated knowledge, but was gem.rally 
applied to knowledge of the highest rank. Pythagoras styles 
Transcendental Philosophy, 01' the Science of Being in the abstract, 
Gnosis ton onion. l Plato appJies the word to certain and stable 
cognition as opposed to opinion. The latter, he says, is unfixed 
and unstable and appertains to things mutable and fleeting, while 
the former belongs to things immutable and eternal, and is a lofty 
apprehension of those truths which surpass the senses, and are 


1 Diogenes Laertes, Pythagoras, lib. viii, quoted by F. Giraud, Ophitae, Dissertatio 
Inauguralis (ad Magisterii lauream in collegio theologico lnsulensi comparandam), 
p. 5, lnsulis in Gallia, 1884. 
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contemplated by the intelligence alone. l In the New Testament, 
the word recurs and signifies: 'heretical knowledge,' 'divine 
faith,' 'theological knowledge' or 'divine science founded on 
faith.' 2 J n harmony with these Scriptural nses, Clement of Alex- 
andria defines Gnosis as" the firm and fixed demonstration of those 
verities which are built upon the faith of the Lord, which cannot 
disappear or perish, and as such are truly worthy the name of 
science. 3 
This true gnosis a powerful heretical body of the early Church, 
beginning, some historians affirm, in the time of Simon :I\lagus, 
wished to make their own, Jumbling up into a heap, the Platonic 
and Pythagorean placita and the teachings of faith, they created a 
new and divine philosophy. The simplicity of the common class 
of mortals could not enter the charmed esoteric circles of this sub- 
lime gnosis. Thus, in contradistinction to those who accepted pure 
and unadulterated the doctrines of the Redeemer, they styled 
themsel ves Gnost-ics. Their pretentiousness reached such a height 
that we finù them evolving from the divine essence, such distinct 
and independent entities as Reason, InteUect, 'Visdom, Power and 
Peace. These primary emanations they conceived produced others 
less ethereal, which in their 
urn, begot other less subtile emanations. 
Entirely there were three hundred and sixty five emanations, each 
of a less rare essence, each in its own realm or sphere, in which it 
reigned, supreme. The lowest, that is the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth sphere, bordered on matter. Its chief archon or lord reduced 
the original chaos of matter, and so became the creator of what we 
call the world. 4 This is the system of the Basilidians, As in the 
Hindu philosophy, it conceives creation pure and resplendent at its 
first issue but becoming less ethereal and bright at the extremities. 
The Agnostics, at least in name, profess themselves the very 
opposite of the Gnostics of old, They modestly declare they know 
nothing, and that nothing can be known. Let us hear Prof. 
Huxley, who states that he is the creator of the term. He tens us 
that when he was a member of the lVletaphysical Society, most of 


1 Republic, Book v, ch. xxii, p. 167, in Plato's Works, vol. ii (Bohn's trans.), Lon- 
don, New York, 1894. 
I I Cor., ch. viii, v. 1; I Tim., ch. vi, v. 20; Luke, ch. i, v. 77; Rom., ch. ii, v. 20. 
3 Strom, ch. vii, 10. Cf. ch. vi, 1, i. 20; ii. 11, quoted by Giraud, ope cit., p. 9. 
i A. W. Momerie, Agnost.icism, pp. 4, 5, 3 ed., London, 1889. 
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his colleagues were Ists of one sort or another; to give his own 
opinions a name he calIed himself an agnostic:- 


.. I took thought," he affirms, "and invented what J conceived to be the appro- 
priate title of' Agnostic.' It came into my head as suggestively antithetic to the 
'gnostic' of Church History who professed to know so much about the very 
things of which he was ignorant." I 


He wri tes in the same article :- 


.. I further say that Agnosticism is not properly described as a ' negative' creed, 
nor indeed as a creed of any kind, except in so far as it expresses absolute faith 
in the validity of a principle which is as much ethical as intellectual. This 
principle may be stated in various ways, but they all amount to this: that it is 
wrong for a man to say that he is certain of the objective truth of any pro}Josition 
unless he can produce evidence which logically justifies that certainty. This 
is what Agnosticism asserts; and in my opinion, it is all that is essential to 
Agnosticism." 


'Vith all respect for the inventor of this important word, this 
definition would make mathematics Agnosticism, yes and physics 
and biology and every other science under the sun. It would make 
even theology-which the professor so heartily hates-Agnosticism, 
and this too out of Prof, Huxley's own mouth. "The scientific 
theologian," he states in the same essay, "admits the Agnostic 
principle, however widely his results may differ from those reached 
by the majority of Agnostics," The mathematician, the physicist, 
the biologist, the theologian all affirm equally with Prof. Huxley 
that" it is wrong for a man to say that he is certain of the objective 
truth of any proposition unless he can produce evidence which 
10gicalIy justifies that certainty." But no one will say that mathe- 
matics, or physics or biology or theology are Agnosticism, as I 
remarked above, Hence we must turn from Prof. Huxley's a11- 
embracing definition and seek a more distinctive description. We 
fear too-Prof. Huxley's asseveration to the contrary notwith- 
standing-that we shall find Agnosticism a very 'negative creed.' 
Not to speak of Mr. Harrison's terse definition, when he puts 
himself the query :-" 'Vhy then do we object to being called 
Agnostics? Simply because Agnostic is dog-Greek for' Don't 
know.'" 2_ 'Vebster has the following Jefinition :- 


I Agnosticism and Christianity, Nineteenth Century, June, 1889. 
s 7'he Ghost of Rel-igion, Nineteenth Century, March, 1884. 
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" Agnosticism is that doctrine which professing ignorance, neither asserts nor 
denies; specifically in theology, the doctrine that the existence of a personal 
deity can be neither asserted nor denied, neither proved nor disproved, because 
of the necessary limits of the human mind (as sometimes charged upon Hamilton 
and ftfanstl) or because of the insufficiency of the evidence furnished by psychical 
and physical data to warrant a positive conclusion (as taught by Herbert Spencer) 
opposed alike to dogmatic skepticism and to dogmatic theism." 1 


Another lucid definition, from a more philosophic and most 
authoritative source, is this :- 


" Agnosticism is a theory of the Unknowable which assumes its most definite 
form in the denial of the possibility of any knowledge of God. 1st kind: con- 
nected with theory that we know only the phenomenal and a logical deduction 
from it. 2d kind: held by those who do not hold the phenomenal theory of 
knowledge but rest their deduction that the Infinite and the Absolute are un- 
knowable on the limitation of human intelligence, maintaining that the infinite 
transcends the limits of our knowledge, and must on that account remain unknown, 
while the existence of the infinite God must be a matter of belief." i 


'Ve may add a third and last explanation of tbe limitation and 
nescience of the human mind, and of the object of this limitation 
and nescience, which shall put the matter in a still clearer light, if 
it is possible :- 


U The Agnostic professes," writes Very Rev. Dr. Hewitt, "ignorance of those 
deeper causes, namely of First and Final Causes, of the origin and the end of 
the universe, particularly of the world and of the beings contained in what is 
called in a wide and general sense nature. . . . The ignorance must be universal 
and necessary, arising from the nature of that which is unknown and from the 
nature of the human mind. The Agnostic professes that he cannot know, that 
no man can know that in respect of which he is an Agnostic. That is to say 
there is an unknowable in respect to which the profession of knowleòge is a mere 
pretence." 3 


9 2.-Hindu Sensationalism. 


The first and fundamental failing of the human reason, is to 
relinquish the noblest, the most useful and the most essential of all 
truths, the existence of the divine Being. This error-which is 
akin to intellectual suicide--seems to be as old as antiquity itself, 


1 Dictionary, unab. supp., new edit., 1888, Springfield, Mass. 
iSchaff-Herzog, Encycl. of Religious Knowledge, p. 36, word Agnosticism (author 
Henry Calderwood), v. 1., 3 ed., 1891, Toronto, New York, London. 
3 Amer. Oath. Quart. Rev., Jan., 1891, v. 16; The Ohristian Agnostic and the 
Christian Gnostic. Conf. :Max ]\füller, Why I am not an Agnostic, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, p. 890, Dec., 1894. 
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and it is certainly as new as current Agnosticism. 'Vhen a school 
of philosophers bid adieu to the principle of God's existence, they 
promise fair to lea\Te aU else that is noble in truth beside. The 
history of philosophy points to no non-theistic school, which has 
not torn piece-meal all that is exalted in man, the grandeur of his 
higher nature, his suppriority over matter, the essential difference 
between him and the lower forms of life, and the imperishableness 
of the higher part of him, when the lower and material part of his 
existence has begun to perish. Divorce from the verity that we 
know God to exist, is divorce from all its cognate and companion 
truths, di\'orce from all the fountain principles of true philosophy 
mor:llity and religion. It is well for us to hear this in mind in 
sketching the growth of the Agnostic philosophy. 
These remarks are verified in the philosophy of the Orient. The 
moment it became divorced from the V cdas or Sacred Books, it 
h
came sensationa1ism. Sanl:ltya tl)('y called it; its founder was 
I
apila, ,,,hom we may style a Hindu Com1illac. "Tith I(apila 
all thought is but higher sensation, all sensation but a lloblpr form 
of matter. l These two principles are identical with mudern Agnos- 
tlClsm. I(apila, no doubt, would have made a positive stat('ment, 
and given us a theory telling us 'what sensation is, 'lchat matter is; 
the Agnostic, on the other hand, will limit himself to the affirmation 
that sensatiun is evolved frum matter, but not to ask him what 
sensation or matter is, they are and must for ever be 'lml,,'lwu;n. So 
far then as the self-;ameness of intelligence, sensation, matter is 
concerned, the Agnostic has made no ad\'ance on the ancient Hindu. 



 3.- ITtcipient Greek Agnostieism: 
Yenoplwn('s, 
Heraclitus, Anaxago1'(('s. 


The first Greek ph ilosophers, beginning with the Physicists under 
ThaJes, the .l\Iathematicians under Auaximander amI Pythagoras, 
and the Eleati('ð under Xenophanes an\l Zeno, confined themselves 
to speculations on the nature of the Universe. 2 The last of these 
schools, however, gave a P:H"t of their attention to the study of the 
deceptiveness of the facuities of knowledge, amI in this way incho- 


1 Cousin, Hisfm'y of ,lIlodern Philosoplty, vol i., 1>p. 3ï5-3S0 (trans!. by O. 'V. 
Wight), Kew York, 1889. 
51 Lewes, Hislm"y of Philosophy, v. 1, pp.I-63, Library edit., Xew York, 1866. 
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ated the Skcptical Philosophy,l This inchoation was as rude as 
Xenophancs its originator-whom Aristotle dubs as "a Httle too 
uncivilized m-it did not tell us whether cognition was uni\"ersally 
fallacions, or only at times and per accidens. For this rpason we 
find 1\11'. Lewes, in the able work we have quoted, characterize the 
views of Xenophanes as " no systematic skepticism." 3 
Heraclitus appears to have been the first systematic doubter in 
Greek philosophy. The coarse doubts of Xenophanes and his 
school, of a certainty, stimulated Heraclitus to a study of the nature 
of certitude in itself. He beheld and was awfully impres
cd with the 
more than instantaneous, the more than protean mutability of 
things. "All is," he said, "and is not; for though in truth it 
does come into being, yet it forthwith ceases to be." 4 In this sense, 
Aristotle says of him, that" affirming all things to be and not to 
be, he appeared to make all things true." 5 This doctrine Hegel 
declares to be an anticipation of his celebrated dogma" Being wld 
Nothing is the scane." The following is the reason he allegcs :- 


&C'Vhen Heraclitus says' All is flowing (1I"ttvTa pf!î) , he enunciates Becoming as 
the fundamental feature of all existence. . . . He then goes on to say: Being uo 
more is than not-Being (oùõtv p.â^^oll Tb t:v TOÍ.Ì p.
 t:VTOS IITT1): a statement ex- 
pressing the negativity of abstract Being, and its identity with non-Being, as 
made explicit in Becoming." 6 


The theory of Hcraclitus founded on this doctrine of Becoming, 
viz., that all things are and are not, not only made" all things 
true," but also made all things false. For, by the fact that all 
things are, they are true: ob\'crsely, by tbe fiwt that all things a1'e 
not, they are fhl
e. .No wonder, then, that Aristotle in :-:umming 
up the affirmations of the diver
e sects of Skeptics, finds the theory 
of Heraclitus to take them all in: He says :- 


"For almost all these assertions" (that is of the different cJasses of Skeptical 
philosopher
) "are the same with those of Heraclitns; fur this philosopher in 
affirruin
 tlwt all things are t,'ue and all things false, affirms also separately each of 
these theories." 7 


1 Ibid., p. 45. 
S J/etaphy., Book i, ch. v, p. 25 (Bohn's trans.), London, IS!)!. 
S Ibid., p. 46. 4 Lewes, p. 68, Ope cil. 
1\ .J.l[etaphy., p. 108, op. cit. 
6 The Logic of Hegel (tranr.;. by Wallace), p. 168, 2 ed., Oxford, IS9
. 
'I J[etaph., p, 109, op. cit.-The Italics are mine. 
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The changeahleness, the ever-Becoming of all things constituted 
the philosophic basis of the tenets of the Heraclitics. Heraclitus' 
theory of Fire, as the first. principle-the åpX7}-of the universe, 
did not inflow into the:r theory of doubt. It was different with 
Anaxago1'3s. He t00 emphasized the theory of Becoming, but with 
him all Becoming is Becoming mixed, because there was and is no 
one first principle, and all things are made by the mixtures or 
fusions of an infinite mnltitude of primordial elements. 
Neither the Fire of Heraclitus, 1101' the Air of Anaximenes, nor 
the "Tater conceived by the first Greek physicist Thales, nor any 
other one first material principle, but an infinite di\'ersity of snch 
principles, which he names the" Homæomeries" mixed in different 
proportions, make up the material world.! This principle posited, 
he arriyes at conclusions consimilar to those educed by Heraclitus 
from the ceaseless" flux and reflux" of the elements of the world. 
'Ve will cite the words of Aristotle who states that his theory was :- 


U Tllftt there is a certain medium between contradiction; so that all things are 
fah:e, for when they are mingled, neither is the mixture good nor not good: 
wherefore there is nothing that one can affirm as true." 
 


This skepticism of Anaxagoras therefore is ba'3ed on his 
"homæomerian" mixings, and clearly betrays a confusion of ideas, 
It i::; possible that the mixtures he good when viewed under one 
a"pcct, and not good when viewed under another. Just as a man 
may be wise and not wise: he may be wise in one department 
and not wise in another. It òoes not therefore follow that be- 
cause the mixtures are good and not good, undcr different respects 
or aspects, that there results a contradiction, and that we must 
affirm both statements as fillse. Unless Anaxagoras wished to 
assert, that the mixtures were at the same time absolutely and 
in e\'ery respect good, and absolutely and in every respect bad, 
and this assuredly he did not wish to do. Aristotle explains 
this doctrine, which I have just stated, in the Jfelaphysics, Book 
iii, chapter iv, aud it frequently enters into the later scholastic 
philosophy. 
Anaxagoras was the first among the Greeks to advocate a 
Supreme Intelligence as the primal Cause. TllÌs intelligence com- 


] Lucretius, De Rerum Natu7"a, lib. i, 839. Conf. Aristotle, .J.lletaph., pp. 16, 34, 
93, Ope cit. 
211Ietaph., p. 108. Conf. p. 93, Ope cit. 
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bines the homæomeries, hence results the beautiful harmonies of 
the worills. This doctrine emerges like a flood of light, from the 
darknes
 of the theories of Fate and Chance of the pre-Socratic 
period, and places its author among the first chiefs of philosophic 
thinkers of all times. 1\11'. George Lewes, who is a positivist, and 
who will Dot be accused of excess of sympathy, remarks on this 
Doble invention :- 


" A granù conception: one seldom rivalled in ancient speculation; one so far 
in aùvance of the epoch as to be a In1zzle to all critics." 1 



 4.-Demom'ilus. 


Democritus lived in the fifth century hefore the Christian era. 
His philosophy as well as his birth is controverted. Hegel and 
Zeller view him as the predecessor of Anaxagoras, Lewes as bis 
successor. Sume view him as a follower of the Ionian school; but 
they Eay he denied all sensible qualities to the elements of things: 
some consider him an Elcatic, but he admitted a multiplicity of 
prime principles: Aristotle regards him as identical in doctrine 
with Anaxagoras in the primal mixtures,2 but Lucretius, in bis 
philosophic poem De Nalu:ì'a Rerum, sets him as the originator of 
the Atomic theory. The combinations of the atoms are, in a true 
sense, first mixtures, this will reconcile the last two statements, and 
will besides establish a logical connection between both systems. 
However, the Stagyrite informs us that Democritus and his com- 
panion Leucippus made figure, m'del' and position the causes of the 
differences of entities to the neglect of inquiry into the nature of 
motion and" how it exists in entities." 3 No one will be inclined 
to deny, that the authority of the author of the lrIetapltysics, is 
of higher historical value than that of the Roman poet in the 
present question, so that it would seem that the Atomic Theory, 
as Lucretius expounds it, did not reach such high perfection 
in its founder Democritus, as that author asserts it did, but 
rather was the development of a later period. However this 
may be, there is a logical link between the homæomerianism of 
Anaxagoras and the atoms of Democritus, The homæomeries are 


lOp. cit., p. 81. 
II op. cit., Book iii, ch. v, p. 98. 


II Ibid., Book i, ch. iv, p. 21. 
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founded on tbe principle that only" Jike can act upon like." Hence 
we find Lucretius expounding Anaxagoras as 
aying:- 


"Gold is made of elementary gold. The same for fire and earth and all things 
else." 1 


If only" like can act upon like," it would seem, considering the 
infinitely diver:;e interactions of things, that all things should be 
alike in one primeval substance, and that the only difference would 
be that of phenomena or of manifestation. This is the theory of 
Democritus as .Aristotle puts it. Speaking of Democritus and his 
fellows he says:- 


"' They affirm that entity differs merely in rhythm, and diathege, and trope; 
out of these, the rhythm is figure and the diathege order and the trope position." I 


In this sense Lewes says "Atomism is homæomerianislll stripped 
of qualities." 3 
The theory of knowledge of Democritus bears a logical relation 
to the tenets of Anaxagoras. 'Vhen this philosopher advanced 
that all things were false, his convictions were intensified, as we 
have seen, by the dogma of Becoming of Heraclitus, so that with 
him it assumed the form of a Becoming-mixed. Seeing al1 things 
in motion, he considered nothing as capable of being verified, because 
immediately it ceased to be. This plunged him into the study of 
sensibles merely, to the disregard of the immutable and the perma- 
nent. The consequence was that while he taught that all things 
were faL
e, he believed that the ever-fleeting phenomena of sense 
must needs be true. 4 Hence his apothegm in the language of the 
Stagyrite :- 


" Entities are such to men as they may have supposed them." 6 


In the same sense we find Democritus saying that" nothing is 
true," as Aristotle tells us; but, a little lower down on the same 
page, he states that Democritus held that" the apparent according 
to sense is necessarily true." And expounding this doctrine in the 
same passage, he affirms that Anaxogoras and Empedoeles and 
Democritus maintained this opinion, because they confused sense 


lOp. cit., i, 839. 
.. Ope cit., Book i, ch. iv, p. 21. 
3 0p . cit., V. i, p. 99. 


4 Op. cit., Book iii, ch. iv, p. 101. 
6 Ibid., p. 100. 
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amI prudence or mind, and because they regarded sense as a mere 
alteration of the percipient subject.. 
It would seem that the same ruen could not bave heM such clearly 
contradictory opinions. Their exaltation of sensible knowledge 
however offers a ready explanation. Things appear differently to 
the senses at different times, wherefore they concluded according to 
Aristotle that :- 


"Kothing the more is this true than that." 2 


That is things in themsrlves are indifferent to truth or falsehood, 
whether they are false or true, is to us, wrapped in nescience, but 
inasmuch as they affect the senses, or are mere alterations of the 
sense faeultie:-:, they of uece:-;sity must be true. 3 This, in an uncouth 
form, iH the Agnosticism of to-day. 
If it be true that he denied an Infinite :l\1ind similar to the 
Allaxagorean Personal Prime Principle, as Lucretius and modern 
agnostics affinll,4 then must Democritus he reputed among the 
Greeks as the parent and founder of existing Agnosticism. 



 5.- ProtagO'1'as. 


The sensational doctrines we have expouuded easily paved the 
way for the Sophists. 'Ve do not here consider the Sophists as 
vaiu parallel's of learning, 100"ers of shallow, litigious logic, but 
under the aspect of a philosophical sect. The chiefs were Prota- 
goras the Abderite, a disciple of Democritus, Hippias the Eleatic, 
and the Leontine Gorgias, Let Protagoras speak for the rest:- 


" Man is the measure of aU things," 


i. e:- 


" :Man is the criterion of that which exists; an that is perceived by him exists, 
that which is perceived by no man dues not exist." 5 


This teaching is the expression of the illentification of Thought 
and Sensation, for according to Sextus Empil"iclis in the passage 


1 Ibid., p. 99. · Ibid., p. 99. 3 0p . cU., p. 99. 
4Tyndall, 7M Belfast Address, in F1'agmentõ of Science, p. 4,5. 6 eù., New York, 
1889. 

 Sextus Empiricus, Hypot. Pyrrhon, p. 44; quoted by Lewes, Ope cit., p.11i, 
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from which we have cited, it means that sense perceptions are the 
sole criteria of truth, It also signifies, in the explanation of the 
same authority, that nought exists but phenomena or sense mani- 
festations because they alone are perceived by man, The identity 
of this philo:5ophy with that of Anaxagoras and Democritus is 
evident, it is its finished scientific expression. It is the doctrine 
which is termed in modern Agnostic language, The Relativity of All 
Knowledge, which is another name for Agnosticism, So much is 
tbis the case, that the axiom:'!, man is the measure of all things,- 
whatever is perceived by him exists, etc., are enunciated verbatim now 
by 1\11'. l\Iansel and 
Ir. Spencer. 
'Ve wish to emphasize this observation. An opinion prevails- 
and it has been seemingly promoted by Agnostic writers-that 
Agnosticism is a product proper of this age, the latest development 
of human progress. Assuredly, the evolution hypothesis and the 
Darwinian doctrine are not distinctively Agnostic positions, and 
militate neither for nor against the possibility of the cognition of 
the divine existence. It is true the Agnostic philosophers turn 
these theories, as well as all the discoveries of physical science, to 
use to establish their positions, but still it remains true, even in the 
writings of the same, that the revelations of the science of to-day 
is not the 
ubstance of Agnosticism. This substance twenty-two 
past centuries have seen and have witne:5sed. 



 6.-Aristotle, the Father of lJIodern Realism. 


The splendid intelIect<.; of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle a
saiIed the 
Sophists and vanquished them, If we except the several schools 
of Greek Skepticism, no other sect flourished among the ancients 
bearing an affinity to Agnosticism. Aristotle held undivided sway, 
On ne partrcge point le pOlf.,voir supreme, 
A few remarks on this great thinker, the philosopher, will not be 
inopportnne. First, as to his physics. Aristotle was a physicist 
only per accidens, he was first and last a metaphysician. I think 
every person wiII admit that there never has been a man, and most 
probably, never shall be, however. supereminent he may be in 
intellect, who can dispense with the experimental science of his 
time, and wing his mental flight into the higher planes of revolu- 
tionized progress of the ages yet unborn, and see things in those 
3 
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ages, which his contemporaries C2nnot even dream of. The great 
scientific geniuses have, as a rule, made but one notable discovery; 
this was effected at times by chance, often, after long and weary 
years of search, most often, because the age bad grown up to and 
was ripe for the new point of progress, The reason is simple, the 
Physical Sciences depend on experiment and observation, If these 
are not at hand, intellect has no lamp to guide it, inquiry no path 
to follow. Aristotle's physics were not his defects but the imper- 
fections of that age. It was not an era of great natural discoveries. 
The l\fetaphysics of Aristotle reigned supreme up to the time 
of Lord Bacon, and they are now followed in reality, if not always 
in name, by all Realists of an schools. Of course, the ever-increas- 
ing data furnished by the progress of the Natural Sciences, make 
J.\rletaphysics a progressive science, but the eternal principles which 
underlie l\Ietaphysics do not cbange, and these principles, all will 
allow, have come to us from Aristotle. l 


" 


1 Note.-It is interesting to compare different opinions on the merits of Aristotle. 
Lewes the historian writes:- 
"Aristotle seems to have been the greatest intellect of antiquity, an intellect 
at Once comprehensive and subtle, patient, receptive and original. . . . 'Vhile 
therefore the majority will prefer Plato, who in fiVite of his difficulties is much 
easier to read than Aristotle, yet all must venerate the latter as a great intel- 
lectual phenomenon, to which scarcely any parallel can be suggested. . . . Here 
we have to consider him as the philosopher, who resuming in himself all the 
results of ancient speculation, so elaborated them into a co-ordinate system that 
for twenty centuries he held the world a slave." Ope cit., v. i, pp. 264-5. 
Prof. Tyndall says of him:- 
U It was not, I believe, misdirection, but sheer natural incapacity which lay at 
the root of his mistakes. As a physicist, Aristotle di"pla:yed what we should con- 
sider some of the worst attributes of a modern physical investigator-indistinct- 
ness of ideas, confusion of mind, and a confident use of language which led to the 
delusive notion that he had really mastered his subject, while he had as yet really 
failed to grasp the elements of it." (The Belfast Address in op. cit., p. 485.) 
Finally:- 
"His was the proud distinction of having discovered and fully drawn out 
the laws under which the mind reasons in deductive reasoning. That in deduc- 
tion the mind proceeds from some universal proposition and how it proceeds- 
these were the first things which Aristotle had to tell the world. The modern 
attempts to impugn these principles, and to show that the mind does not reason 
from universals are a failure. They confuse inductive with deductive reasoning 
and ignore the case of a !!cience like geometry, which is all deduction." (Sir 
Alex. Grant, Bart., L. L. D., Aristotle in Ency. Brit., v, ii, p. 516, 9 ed., New York, 
1878.) 
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MODERN AaXOSTIC DOCTRINES. 



 7.- Bacon. 


If ,,-e disregard its antique form, Agnostici
m culminatf'fl in the 
Sophists' supreme dictum, that all cognition is encircled within the 
circumference of the mind's affections, i. e. it does not transcend the 
phenomenal or suhjective impressions of the Ego. For this is also 
the final word of actual Agnostic philosophy. In this their message 
to this age, the trinity of the latest apostles, l\Iessrs. Huxley, Tyn- 
dall and Spencer are in exultant accord. In beginning therefore 
to trace the resuscitation and growth of l\Iodern Agnosticism from 
Bacon to 1\lr. Spencer, we are vie\ving not so much a progrc..
8ion 
as a retrog'ression, not so much an o1l1.Ntrd as a backward march to 
the days when the voice of Protagoras and the others spoke to the 
cities of Greece. 
Lord Bacon, Francis of ,... eruIam, the first distinguished departer 
fl"0111 the teachings of Aristotle, conferred a lasting boon on humanity 
by taking the physical sciences out from obscurity, and putting 
them in the places of honor whieh were rightly theirs. His hm-.;- 
tility to the Greek philosopher æanifested it.:-;elf in the title he gave 
to the second part of his wonderful work The' Gl'cat Instaw'ation: 
I refer to his lVomun Orgaunm, the 01'gamtm of Ari
totle was 
undoubtedly getting too old. That this hostility should go to such 
an extent in a man of Bacon's extensive knowledge, as not to stop 
short, at what we shall characterize in mild terms, as reckless mis- 
interprptation, is marvelous even in a mean adversary. He por- 
trays Aristotle as" banishing God the fountain of final causes, and 
substituting nature in his stead," 1 whcreas the veriest tyro in phil- 
osophy has heard of the Stagyrite's famous proof of the existence 
of God. Scarcely less marvelous is his use of the epithet Sophi8tic 2 
as applied to the philosophy of Ari:-:totle. This, and similm' 
tig- 
mata are fastened by no other opponent either ancient or modern 
1 Advancement of Learning, in Bacon's Physical and lIfetophysicltl Works, pp. 141-2. 
Edited by Jos. Devey, 1\1. A. (Bolm's Lihrary), Lonòon, 1891. 
II Novum Organum, Book i, Aphorism lxiii, in op. cit., p. 400. 
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on the name of that" sublime and pathetic figure who enriched and 
ennouled" not only Greek philo:-;ophy, but the philosophies of all 
ages and climes. l But to 11ass from the men to what is more 
important, their works, it is not trne that Aristotle taught the syl- 
logism to the gross neglect of induction. 2 No one more clearly 
poised the two; a fuot-note by the etl itor, at tIle bottom of the page 
from which we bave just quoted, very pertinently says:- 


CC In our mind we are of accord with the Stagyrite who propounds, as far as we 
can interpret, two modes of investigation,-the one by which we ascend from 
varticuIar and singular facts to general laws and axioms, and the other Ly which 
we descend from universal propositions to the individual cases which they virtually 
include. . . . and whoever restricts logic to either process, mistakes one half of 
its province for the whole; and if he acts upon llis error, will paralyse his 
methods, and strike the noble
t part of science with sterility." 


This observation applies to n
\con who says :-" our only hope 
then i
 in genuine induction." 3 This he states in entire repudiation 
of the syllogism. How differently Aristotle sl)eaks in laudation of 
him who was the first and great inventor of Inùuction! "For there 
are two things in science," says Aristotle, "which one might justly 
a
cribe to Soerates; now, I alhHle to his employment of inductive 
arguments and his definition of the univcrsal: for both uf these 
belong to a science that is conyersant about a first principle," 4 
There is no one now who will fullow Bacon's division of the 
sciences of l\Ietaphysics and Physics; to the latter he assigns all 
efficient causes, limiting the former to the formal and final causes. 5 
""Thcreas the teaching of the Stagyrite, ,,'hich draws the dividing line 
between these I::iciences, from the distinction of their objects, is as 
much an authoritative dugma now as it was in the brightest days of 
the School men. "To physical or Katural sciences," he writes, 
c. belongs the study of material things as far forth as they partake 
of motiorz," to ::\Ietaphysics, on the contrary, pertains the investigation 
of entities' in so far' as they are' entities;" in a word-Physics is 
the science of J[otion, l\Ietaphysics the science of Being as such. 


1 G. L. Fonsegrive, Fralll(ois Bacon, pp. 80, sqq., Paris, 1893. 
s Xovum OJ"ganum, op. cit., p. 384. Conf. Abbot, The Religion of Science, p. 179, 
3 ed., Boston, 1888. 
3 0p . cit., in .J..Yovum Organum, p. 386. 4 Ibid., p. 359. 
r. .1dvancement of Leaming, nook iii, ch. iv, p. 1
5, in Ope cit. 
6 Jletap!&., Book x, ch. iv, p. 287, ed. cit. Conf. Very Rev. A. F. Hewitt, C. S. P., 
Rational Demonstration of t!LtJ Being of God, in Keely's History of tlte Parliament of 
Religwns, p. 76, 3 ed., Chicago, 1893, 
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In the twelfth and eight fo]]owing 'A phorisms' of the J\7"ovum 
OJ'gan1l'ln, Bacon charges the Seholm:ti(.s, the inheritors of tIle 
Ari
totelian Philosophy, with confns:ons, ambiguities and other 
defects of method and conception. The more modern opponents of 
the schools do not seem to agree with this accllsation. John Stuart 
l\Iill prefaces the first book of his Logic with the following quo- 
tations :- 


U La scolastique, qui produisit dans 1a logique, ('omme dans la morale et dans 
une partie de la mét:iphysiql1e, une suLtilité, une précision d'idees, dont l'habi- 
tude inconnne aux anciens, a contribué plus qu'on ne croit all progrès de 13. bonne 
philosophie."-Condorcet, Vie de T'llrgnt." 
"To the schoolmen the vulgar langnages are principally indebted for what 
precision and analytic subtlety they possess."-Sir W, Hamilton, Discussions in 
Philosophy." 1 
, 
In concluding our observations on Bacon, we would say, that 
apart from the impulse he gave to tbe study of the science of nature, 
his pretensions to mental sovereignty have wrought incalculaùle 
harm in philosophy. His vast and varied knowledge, his extra- 
ordinary endowments might have been employed" not to subdue 
all opinions, as Alexander did all nations; and thus erect himself 
a monarchy in his own contemplation" so that in very truth it may 
be said of him what he unjustly said of Aristotle:- 


"Fæ1ix doctrinae pr;:tedo, non utile mundo 
Editus exemplum." I 



 8.-Descm.tes. 
The impetus given to the Natural Sciences by the works of Bacon, 
and the suùlime discoveries of Copernicus, I{epler anJ Galileo, 
infuseJ into the European mind a new spirit of study and obserya- 
tion of nature. This new impulse tended to the neglect and con- 
sequent discredit of l'tletaphysics, 'Vith the Reformation, the 
Protestant aud infidel portion of Europe looked on the old Church 
as an effete religious civilization, and the Aristotelian philosophy, 
hecause of its connection with the Church's teachings, seemed an 
ol
ject of suspicion and worthy of neglect, Human nature is gi\yen 
to extremes. Even were the old Church deserving of the reproba- 
1 A System of Logic, p. 10, People's ed., London and Xew York, 1893. 
I Bacon's Works, Ope cit., p. 124.-Note: the above quotation is from Lucan, x, 21. 
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tion pronounced by the ReformeJ's, it would not follow that the 
Scholastic philosophy deserved a similar destruction. 
The upshot of all this was that men were restless for new opinions. 
Brullo made all things God, Vanini all things matter, Campanella 
existence thought, and thought sensation, l\Iontaigne and Charron 
indulged in fashionaùle skepticism; in a word, the spirit of phil- 
osophic revolt had passed from the Protestant countries and made 
itself felt all over Europe. This revolt has been characterize<1 3S 
"the upturnings of a volcano;" the ambition of each r
jecter of 
Aristotle's tenets, was to find something new to put in their place. 
This was the sixteenth century as Descartes appeared. Bacon had 
('onsecrated the Organum of Induction, Descartes comes to con
e- 
crate the Organ'itm of Doubt. Seeing the philosophies to:,sed into 
universal confusion, he thinks it safer to set aside all opinions and 
to set out alone on the voyage after truth. He says:- 


"I thought that I could not do better than ref;olve to swepp them "-viz.; his 
opinions- u wholly away, that I might be afterwards in a position to admit either 
others more correct, or even the same when they had undergone the scrutiny of 
Reason." 1 


He does this by betaking himself to a simulated universal doubt, 
with the saving exception of tbe principle, I think thei'efore I am, so 
that starting from this point a freeman from universal error, deceit, 
prejudice, he might build up, stone upon stone, the edifice of truth. 
Descartes, though he assumes this principle as the first foulHla- 
tion of all philosophy, still by a strange anomaly, rests this very 
basic principle on his clear and distinct idea, which he announces 
as the general principle on which all certitude is superimposed. 
He enunciates it as follows: whatsoever I very clearly and dið- 
tinctly conceive is true. s 
Another anomaly at once presents itsplf: on the principle of the 
clear and distinct idea be findð that God exists, and, from the truth 
of GUll's existence, he derives the va1idity of the principlp of the 
clear and distinct idea and of all other truth
 besides,' This piece 
of clear circular reas<;ming and its conjoint confusion of clashing 
basal principles do not augur well for the promised superstructure. 


1 Discourse on lrIet/wd, in work The lrIethod, lrIeditatio7!s and Selections from ti,e 
p,'inciples of Descm.tel'o, p. 14
 10 ed., Edinuurgh and London, 1890 (edited and 
translated by Veitch). 
I Di.sconrse on Method, op. cit., p. 33. 3 Ibid., p. 33. Conf. p. 116. 
.. .Jledit. v. in op. cit., pp. 148, 1;)0. 
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The Unh'ersall\fethoòic Doubt sounds like a hugle-blast against 
the old philosophy, a war-call summoning in new forces to take 
and occupy the philosophic kingdoms; it was Descartes' way of 
introducing an intended re\"olutionizing philosophy. 
His clear an<} distinct idea is devoid of original merit, it is a 
loose form of the Peripatetic criterion of certitnde, viz., ohjective 
e\'idence or the intellectual splen(lor of truth, revealing it to 
the eye of the intellect, analogous to the manner in whieh light 
and color manifest material objects to the eye of the body. The 
way De
cartes derives the conception of God's exi
tence has the 
prerogative of originality. "r e clearly perceive, said he, that God 
exists, this notion is too noble to spring from anything fillite, where- 
:f(n'e it is inllnetliately imprf'sf'ed on our minds by the Divinity.I 
His principal proof
 however, of the divine existence is:- 


CC Th;:tt we may validly infer the existence of God from necesf'ary existence being 
compriseJ in the concept of him." I 


This is the well known Cosmological argument first propounded 
by St. Anselm in his Proslogi1lm cap, v, alld in his .11Ivnologium 
cap. civ, and confuted by St. Thomas and the Schools. 3 
From the existence of the Divine Being he deduces the pxistence 
of the extra-mental world. The receh'ed doctrine that tl1Íngs 
external act on our senses, and thus bring us to their knowleòge, 
he contiidC'rs untrustworthy becanse of the fallaciousness of the 
sen
es. 4 Bu t, he says, we clearly conceit'e the uni \"erse as distinct 
from God and ourselves. This clear and distinct idea does not 
com
 from sense. It must consequently come from God, who 
would, without question, de
erve to be regarded as a deceiver, if he 
directly and of himself" presented to our mind the illea of this 
extended matter, or merely caused it to be presented to us by some 
object which possessed neither extension, figure nor motion." ð 
If there be no causal communication between us and external 
reality, how does that reality stand related to Uti? Descartes 
replies that" the idea of it is formed in us on occasion of objects 


1 Ope cit., p. 201, in Principles of Philosophy. 
21bid., p. 19
, and passim. 
88. Thomas, Summa '1'heo'., 1, q. 2, a. 1, ad. 2. and Cont. 9("/1t., lib. i, c;:tp.l0 et 11, 
et De potent. quaest. vii, art. 2 ad 11. 4 0p . cit., pp.119, 120, in 11leditation iii. 
:; op. cit., p. 23:!, in Principles of Pltil080phy. 
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exi
ting out of our minds." 1 The ideas of the unÏ\.erse and the 
individual concrete objects which make it up, he de
('ribes as 
adventitious. If these ideHs are not caused but simply occasioned 
by experience, they mnst be produced by God in our minds, HS often 
as objects appear before the senses, and for each indivi(lnal case. 
Descartes does not state this, but it is the sole admissible hypothe
is. 
But if individual percepts are not empirically derivE.'<l, as the 
Scholastics and the great body of realistic philosophers, in their train, 
inform us, how will it be with generalized concepts, and the nnh.ersal 
principles which underlie all human thinking? These af01.tlo1"i 
are not caused by sensuous objects, nor is it neæssary to inyoke the 
divine inten'ention as in the case ofindividual things, for the facuHy 
itself has the innate or inborn power to produce them. Descartesdoes 
not ten us how the filCulty produces them. The Schoolrnen concede 
the same power to the human faculty, but besides they acquaint us 
with the how, viz. the mind, when it contemplates the individual 
cognitions deduced from individual objects, by its innate power 
generalizes those cognitions. Thus when I see a man, an individual 
man, I at once possess the idea of man in general, of the genus man: 
when I see that this two and two before me make this four, I at 
onre come to the knowledge that all twos and twos make four. 
Descartes expounds his innate ideas in these words :- 


U For, as I have the power of conceivin
 what is called a thing, or a. truth, or 
a thought, it f't'ems to me that I hold this power from no other source than my 
own nature." II 


If this exposition be correct, the common conviction that Des- 
cartes' innate ideas originated with Plato, and are different from 
and hostile to Aristotle, seems not to be borne out by fact. The 
theory is too incomplete to he hostile to anything. The real cause 
of alarm is, not his innate ideas, but his negation of the derival of 
particular concrete cognitions from causative experience, 
A sequel from this latter teaching, is the Cartesian dogma of 
.J[ediale or Representative Perception, as Sir 'V, Hamilton has called 
it, It is that U the unextended mind cannot have an Ùnmediale 
apprehen'5ion of extended reality in any manner. It can directly 
know only its own states." 3 In another form: the dÏ'rect and irn- 
] Ibid., p. 233.-The Italics are mine, 
2 0p . cit., in .Jlleditation iii, p. 118. Conf. pp. 287,288, in Notes on Innate Ideas. 
3.Maher, S. J., Pl3ychology, p. 92, New York J Cincinnati J Chicago. 
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'mediafe ohject of the mind's perceptions, is its own i
leas, so that by 
those itkas it cognizes the outer world or material non-ego. This 
make3 the apprehension of the material world indirect and mediate, 
and the theory is tcrmed Rt'p1'esenta.tionalism, as put opposite the 
tenet of immediate perception of the universe, which is denomi- 
nated P,'esentationalism. 
Representationalism is the real modern stm-ling point of modern 
Agnosticism. Let us see how he gets it. 1\Iaterial things are the 
sole occasions of the ideas that represent them: we know they 
exist, not because they cansally reveal themseh-es to us, but because 
God is yeracious. The process i::;: fir
t tlte ideas; then the divine 
vcracity; lastly, by inference, the knowledge of things. Dc
cartes 
cloes not make this or any ratiocination: but he states the doctrine 
in several places. 1 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were a mental revolutionary 
8pirit. The personification and human expre
sion of that spirit 
,,'as Descartes, He began by Douht, and that Douht has run like 
a stream, or rather I should have said, bas rushed like a torrent, 
through all the skeptical systems, and chiefly through the several 
schools of Agnosticism. 
The I think therefore I am was enunciated first by St. Augustine 
when he said :- 


"Si enim fallor sum." I 


Besides, both before and after him, it has beencon:3idered, not alone 
by philosophy but also by ordinary common sense, as the fir:;;t fact 
and prerequisite of all thinking, It was the reduction of all cog- 
nition within the circle of this self-consciousness, it was the repudia- 
tion of the world of objects as causes or sources of cognition, it wa
 
the rejection of all the percipient faculties, and first of all, of the 
senses, as direct acquirers and contemplators of truth, it was t.his 
line of march of the I think therefore I am. that was original in the 
new philosophy and characteristic of it. 
It will seem to the most casnal observer that snch a scheme of 
thought courteously invites every Agnostic inclination. For if the 
materialohjects, whieh seem so much to affect our sense
, only Sef'ffi 
and do not, if the evidence of their causal connection is vanity, 


lOp. cit., 1Ifeaitatio71, vi, p. 154. 
2 De. Oivit. Dei, lib. xi, cap. 26, in P. L., t. vi, p. 339. 
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,,-in the belief that, the Deity is at hand every moment, disclosing 
to us the world, bring with it evidence of a dearer and stronger 
light? If we know nothing, except a'3 a <lit'ect report from cOß- 
!;eÎollsne!'s, or inf<:'rentially fmm such a report, how shall we cms:o; 
the chasm whieh diyidcs the subjective world of mind from the 
()1
lective uniycrse of things? The knowl('dge of the di vine verac- 
ity, we are told, is the bridge, This implies that God exists, \Ye 
repeat the question: how shaH we know that God exÎHt
? how 
shall we cross the bridge from the mere suLjcdive idea of God to 
it
 objective reality? 
Enclosure within the edifice of consciousness, more intricate and 
bewildering than the Egyptian or Cretan labyrinth, the knowledge 
of the suqjective affections of the mind amI nothing beyond this, 
does not seem a difficult corollary from the method amI march of 
Descartes. It is its natural, its logical conclusion. 



 9.-P1"oj, Huxley on the "I thinl" therefo1"e I am." 


Descartes' influence on the current Agnosticism does not appear 
to be of a direct and immediate nature, but rather indirect and 
mediate by way of Locke and Hl1me. Prof. Huxley assert8 the 
eontrary, and goes so far as to identify the Cartesian axiom I 
think thercf01'e 1 am with agnostic phenomenalism. It is pertinent 
to weigh Prof. Huxley's reasons, not only hecause the true nexus 
between the Cartesian and agnostic philosophie5, is a matter which 
it is our duty to establbh, but also because the agnostic doctrine 
respecting this nexus presented by such an eminent pen, merits a 
hearing, and mu:;t needs shed copious light on the question. 
Prof. Huxley delivered an address to the Cambridge Young 
l\Ien's Christian Society on Descades' "Discourse toltching the 
lrlt,tllOrl of using one's Reason rightly and of Seeking Scientific Truth." 
Prof. Hnxley sets out with the fi)llowing statements. First, that 
the central proposition of the whole" Discourse" is the golden 
rule-give unqualified assent to no propositions but those the truth 
of which is so clear and distinct that they cannot be doubted," 1 
Secondly, that" the enunciation of this great first. commandment of 
Science consecrated DouLt, It removed doubt from the seat of 


1 L(lY Sermons, Essays and Reviews, p. 281, On Descartes' DiscoUl'8e, London and 
Kew York, 1893. 
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penunce amung the grievous sins to which it had long been con- 
dtillJJed . . . . Descartes was the fir
t amung the moderns to obey 
tb is commandlllelit deli bemtel y." 1 
The" golden rule" mentiened above, is not proper of the Car- 
tesian philosophy, it i:::; common to all philo
ophies. Thcre is no 
philosopher nor sect of philosophers but profes
es this" gulden 
rule." Indeed it is the only rule they have in common. If this 
is doubt, PIOf. Huxley, we are all doubters. Does it not seem 
rather a principal of not doubt hut p1"udcnce 1 a principal of prc- 
cauÜon not '1'a..,hncss, the avoidance, if 'we may so put it, of making 
'1'a.r;;h judgments in philosophy? The propositions therefure that, 
"the enunciation of this great first commandmclIt of science con- 
secrated Doubt; It removed douht from the seat of penan('e" etc.; 
and tbat " Descartes was the first among the moderns to obey this 
commandment deliberately," liay he very nice poetry, they may be 
heautiful specimens of the cunning of the brilliant pen which 
Prof. Huxley knows how to use so well, but they do not seem to 
stand the gaze of a slight and cursory scrutiny. 
The pecltliar fbrm and method of the Cal'te:::ian Doubt lies, as 
we have remarked, and as Dt'scartes himself h:
s stated, in the 
temporary deposition of all verities, except tl1e-" I think therefore 
I am"-and the departure from that, as the first and b:1sic principle, 
on which to lay the superstructure of a firm philosophical science. 
The other philosophers-and I think Prof. I-Iuxley will fiud him- 
self amoflg their number if he will enter just a moment into his 
psychological conscience-have not deemed thi:; formal and pro- 
fessional method of so-called Doubt necessary. Every true thinker 
examines the first principles of l{nowledge, and, ,.".hile he is in the 
act of discussing anyone verity, he makes ahstraction of all the 
rest. This, for all intents and purposes, reaclH's the proposed end 
as effi
aciously as if he bade a Cartesian good-by to every other 
truth under the sun. 
I do not think Prof. I-Iuxley win make reply that Deseartes 
had the advantage of starting at the heginning, and of llm'ing thus 
disencumbered himself of any latent prejudice. 'Ve do not think 
Descartes started at the beginning as he professed to do. The 
affirmation "I think" from which Descartes made the iIIation 
"therefore I am," is 110 doubt the first fact of human expenence, 
1 Ibid., p. 281. 
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but it is not the first principle of knowledge. If we do not pre- 
supposc and ploc-admit the principle of contradiction, viz.-that it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the saine time 
and in the same circumstances-what will become of Descartes' 
prime Iwinciple and fhost foundation, "I think?" "Tithout the 
principle of contradiction, the statements I thi1/k aud I don't think, 
I now am thinking, and I now am not thinking, will be in equal 
glory, the one will be as true as the other, and the Cartesian first 
principle 'I think' will fade like a fair morning dream. A man 
cannot say' I think' uuless in virtue of the principle of contra- 
diction; it is implied in it, it is the very life of the statement, as it 
is the very life and prime reason of all truths, logically prior to 
them alJ, .ret still co-existent with them, because they cannot exist 
without it. Descartes did not begin at the beginning, still, that 
beginning was taught every philusophical novice by Descartes' 
Catholic teachers, whom Prof. Huxley does not Jose the opportunity 
of qualifying as doling out, except in mathematics, what "was 
deyuid of real and solid value," 1 
Prof. Huxley next portrays Descartes as reasoning this wise on 
our thoughts :-" As thoughts they are real 3m] existent and the 
cleverest decei vel' cannot make them otherwi:se" (p. 283). And 
then, at once, without any intermediation of pruof, he springs to the 
inferenee-" Thus thought is existence . . . existence is thought." 
This surely is not Descartes' doctrine, he admitted the existence 
of the material universe, and, in Prof. Huxley's own admissiun, 
opposed it to thought and spirit (p, 291), If the inference is not 
Descartes', it is plainly Prof. Huxley's. By some kind of an 
intellectual performance, the Professor seems to think that if Des- 
cartes diJ not philosophize in his fushion, he should have done so, 
and then Ly a returning mental leap and spring, he picks up his 
own concludons and. exhibits them as the progeny of the Cartesian 
principles (pp, 2R6-7). "That makes all this more wonderful still, 
Prof, Huxley informs us, and repents the information, that his 
mode of proceJure is that followed and indicated hy Descartes (p. 
287). 
If the illation" thought is existence" is not Cartesian nor prova- 
ble by Cartesian theory, e\'en in the skilled right hand of Pruf. 
Huxley, he, however, annexes a demonstratiun taken from the 
lOp. tit., p. 280. 
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Agno
tic treasury. He writes: "so far as we are concerned, exist- 
ence is thought, all our conceptions of existence being some kind 
or other of thought" (p. 283). A word on this t('aching seems in 
place, as the writer of it will insist that it is the" ultimate issue of 
Descartes' argument" (p. 286). 'Ye need not repeat nor insist that, 
in virtue of Prof. Huxley's own admission as stated aboye, this is 
historically incorrect as far as Descartes' is concerned, it must there- 
fore stand or fall, as an isolated Agnostic affirmation, supported by 
the Agnostic principle which Prof. Huxley brings to its relief. 
.: Existence is thought," he says, "all our conceptions of existence 
being some kind or other of thought." In simple terms, existence 
is thought because we conceive it as thought." Pace Prof. Huxley 
this is not true, we do not conceive existence as thought, but as the 
object of thought, 'Vhat is more we conæi \'e existence as inde- 
pendent of thought. Did Prof. Huxley believe that the young 
men of Cambridge existed, because during his" Address," they 
were present to his thoughts? "... ere his thought and their existence 
identical? Did Le not know that they existed and sat before him, 
independently of his or any other person's thought? If" existence 
is thought," we mUf't suppose that Prof. IIuxley ceases to exist 
when he retires to rest every night, and resumes existence when he 
awakec:; in the morning. Prof. Huxley Illay indulge in this pleas- 
ant proce;-;s of nocturnal annihilation and matutinal re-creation of 
himself, each time that he ceases to think and each time that he 
resumes his thoughts, but this is not the lot of ordinary mortals- 
,. which of you by taking thought, can add to his stature one cubit?" 
Neither do we think is it the case with Descartes, who-we 
cannot repeat it too often-not only did not teach the identity of 
existence and thought, but by Prof. Huxley's own confession, 
admitted material existences as a distinct and independent classifica- 
tion from thinking existences (p. 294). But Prof. Huxley contin- 
ues, "it is proper for me to point out that we ha\'e left Descartes 
him
elf some way behind us" (p. 286). Very true, Descartes did 
not travel that road, He suLjoin
," he stopped at the famons 
formula, 'I think, therefore I am.'" Assuredly, he stopped there, 
that is where he bf'gan. This beginning was the fundamental 
principle of Descartes' method. If yon do not stop and start here 
but leave Descartes, as you say," some way bphind" you, you may 
be following some other method, but not Descartes'. Prof. Ifuxley 
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immediately pursues,-" But a little consideration will show this 
formula-that is 'I think, therefore I am '-to be full of snares 
and verbal entanglements. In the first place, the' therefore' has 
no business there. The' I am' is assumed in the 'I think,' 
which is simply another way of saying' I am thinking' and in 
the second, 'I think' is not one simple proposition but three dis- 
tinct assertions rolled into one. The first of these is, 'something 
called I exist;' the second is, 'something called thought exists;' 
and the third is, , the thought is the resnlt of the action of the I.' 
Now it win be obvious to you, that the only one of these three 
propositions which can stand the Cartesian test of certainty is the 
second." Apart from Prof. Huxley's avowal of it, as manifested 
in the context as we quote it, it will be obvious to anyone, that this 
passage is the tearing to utter shreds of the principle which Des- 
cartes Bet down, plain and unvarnished, as the starting point of all 
philosophy. 
Prof. l-Iuxley continues on the same page and the following 
(286, 7). " TIut it is beside my pnrpose to dwell upon the minor 
points of the Cartesian philosophy. All I wish to put clearly 
before your minds thus fill', is that Descartes, having commenced by 
declaring doubt to be a duty, found cer ainty in"Consciou
ness alone; 
and that the neces
ary outcome of his views is what may pl'Opedy be 
termed Idealism; namely, the doctrine that., whatever the universe 
may be, all we can know of it is the picture presented to us by 
conscionsness." 
So the doctrine, "I think, therefore I am," which Descartes laid 
down as the key-note of all philosophy, is "a minor peculiarity of 
the Cartesian philosophy?"- 'V e have given onr opinion of the 
next statement namely that" Descartes having commeneed by 
declaring doubt to be a duty, fimml certainty in consciousness 
alone." If you rememher, Prof. Huxley, on page 281, called this 
the" central " })roposition, "the golden rule" of Descartes' l\Ieth()(:l. 
He formulate<] it in this L'lshion-" This golden rule if'-give un- 
qualified assent to no propo
itions but those the truth of which is 
so clear and distinct that they cannot be doubted," As we have 
sairl, this" golden rule" is not proper of Descartes, hut is common 
to all philosophies; the shibboleth of all philosophic creeds, skep- 
ticism alone ruled out, is this very" golden rule." 'Ve would not 
iterate this evident assertion did not Prof, Huxley's iteration force 
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us to do so. As to the last statement, that" tbe necessary outcome 
of his (Descartes') views is ' Idealism,' " we need not repeat wbat 
we have already remarked. "Idealism," or in other words Prof. 
Huxley's Agnosticism, is not tbe outcome of Descartes' views as he 
bimself developed them. Prof, Huxley, as we indicated, will not 
deny the historical truth of this assertion. Neither can it be the out- 
come in Prof. Huxley's mind if he gives the matter a little logical 
scrutiny. He cannot scatter to the winds of heaven the life- 
principle of Descartes' system, and tben educe from its destruction 
a theory which be designates its " outcome." 
Tbe mode of reasoning adopted by Prof. Huxley, and which we 
have been considering, is the same throughout the rest of the Essay 
on Descartes' " Discourse." In our opinion, he has not rightly in- 
terpreted, but seems, on the contrary, to have shot wide of the mark 
of the Cartesian philosophy. This seems especially so in his 
identification of Descartes' metaphysics with modern Agnostic 
metaphysical belief. The whole world knows that Descartes bas 
been an important factor in the making of modern scientific 
thought, 1\Iodern scientific thought, however, and agnostic so- 
called scientific tbought are not convertible terms, and Descartes 
who was a sound theist, maugre his great mistakes, bad sufficient 
mental acumen not to profess a theistic metaphysics and an anti- 
theistic physics. 



 lO.-Locke. 


As Hume, at a subsequent period, woke Kant from his" dogmatic 
slumbers" as he terms them, so Descartes aroused Locke from his 
psychological repose, in the truths the great Peripatetic intellects 
had pondered and decided upon. The Englishman's mind had a 
more empiric bent than that of his predecess
or. The First Book 
of his wonderful work is entirely taken up with the confutation of 
the Cartesian innate ideas. I At the same time this is not a return 
to the Schoolmen. The worn Scholastic adage read, nihil est in 
intellectu quod non p'ì'iu.
 fuerit in sensu, attributing the senses as 
the first and immediate cbannels of knowledge, the gates through 
which cognition passes and is poured into the noble treasury of the 
intellect. Locke leaves this midway path and !)asses to tbe opposite 
side of the road, and while he defends experience as the causative 
J An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, pp. 1-57, newed., London. 
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font of particular concrete know ledge, he identifies sense and intellect, 
and acknowledges no cognition but the sensuous. Locke does not 
tell us his reasons for the confusion of sense and intellect. Nothing 
was and is more emphasized by the Scholastics than this distinction, 
in this, primarily, they place the essential variance between man and 
the brute creation. Descartes was so absorbed in the subjective 
study of consciousness that he considers the acts of the perdpient 
faculties, indiscriminately under one category, that is as units of 
consciousness. In this way he makes volition (velte), intellection 
(intellige'ì'e), and sensation (sentil'e) all come under the one definition 
of thought. l And, a little lower down, in speaking of the conscious- 
ness of seeing or walking, he says :- 


"If I mean the sensation itself, or conscionsness of seeing or walking, the 
knowledge is manifestly certain, because it is then referred to the mind which 
alone perceives or is conscious that it sees or walks." II 


Here the confounding of sensation and consciousness or mind is 
apparent. It would appear probable therefore that unacquaintance 
with the metaphysics of the schools, and the confusion in Descartes' 
use of terms, and his consequent ambiguous doctrine of the nature 
of consciousness, together with Locke's well known empiric tenden- 
cies were the potent factors of the latter's sensationalism. This sen- 
sationalism is beyond the shadow of a doubt. AlJ cognitions of 
external objects he calls sensation; all knowledge which the mind 
acq uires by reflecting on its own operations, he names 'reflection. 
These two comprise all knowledge; the latter" is very like" the 
former, he says, and "might properly enough be called internal 
sense." 3 
This sensism very properly seems to regard Substance as a mental 
fiction; for the senses apprehend the surface only, the sensible 
qualities of things. 4 \Ve subjoin his explanation of substance.- 
Certain companies of simple ideas go constantly together and" not 
imagining how these simple ideas ca.ll subsist by themselves, we 
accustom ourselves to SUI)ply some subst'ì'atum, wherein they do 
subsist, and from which they do result; which therefore we call 
'substance.' "5 This doctrine however is vacillating. In a later 


lOp. cit., p. 197, in Principles oj Philosophy. 
3 0p . cit., Book ii, ch. i, sect. iv, p. 60, and passim. 
.. Ibid., Book iii, ch. xi, sect. ix, p. 360. 
II Ope cit., Book ii, ch. xxiii, sect. i, p. 208. 


I Ibid., p. 197. 
Note.-The italics are mine. 
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part of the Essay, he seems to think that we do not supply the 
81lbstraturn called substance, and again in the same paragraph he 
thinks we do supply it. The first quotation is :- 


"By this' real essence' I mean that real constitution of any thing which is the 
foundation of all those properties that are combined in and are constantly found 
to co-exist with the nominal e
sence." 


Here the substratum called substance or essence is not supplied 
by us, but is the real constitution and founãation of its properties. 
A little lower down, however, we have:- 


" Indeed as to the real essences of substances we only suppose their being with- 
out precisely knowing what they are." 1 


By these three quotations it is clear that Locke's doctrine of Sub- 
stance is ambiguous. The first and third passage make it a mental 
figment, the second passage endows it with objective external yalidity. 
The last part of the lines quoted-that we only suppose the being 
of substances" without precisely knowing what they are "-and 
the more clear cut statement that" we know them not,"2- are the 
first modern expression of the Agnostic dogma of the unknO'loable- 
ness of things-in-themselves, 
Locke accepts Descartes' doctrine of Representationalism, pure and 
simple, if we put the differentiating clause, that he summons no divine 
help to vouch for the validity of the '/'ep'/'esentatio11. 'Vith him, the 
ideas are of themselves, ì'epl'esentative of extra-mental existents. 
Having made sensation and '/'eflection the sole founts of knowledge, 
a divine intervention has no fouting in his theory. This inter- 
vention gave to Descartes an apparent bond with Realism, no such 
seeming link is left to Locke. He states the doctrine this wise:- 


U Since the mind in aU its thoughts and reasonings, hath no other immediate 
object but its own ideas, which it alone does or can contemplate it is evident 
that our knowledge is only conversant about them." 3 


If " our knowledge is only conversant about" our ideas how do 
we cognize the ontside unÎ\.erf'e? Locke does not realize the import 
of this doctrine, he innocently assumes that there is a nexus between 
the ideas and the outer universe, The dark impending figure of 
Idealism does not seem to have disturbed his unsuspicious spirit. 


1 Book iii, ch. vi, sect. vi, pp. 358-9. 
2 Book iii, ch. xi, sect. ix, p. 360. 
-1 


3 Book iv, ch. i, sect. i, p. 424. 
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 l1.-Berkeley. 
Berkeley accepted pure and simple the principles of Locke, and 
at once puts the problem left unsolved by his master. Is there any 
causal intromission between tbe mind and external reality? For 
if "all our knowledge is only conversant about" our ideas, where 
is the voucher that aught else exists? How explain our cognition 
of the material universe? This cognition is unreal, hence the 
material universe is unreal, it has no objectivity outside the thinking 
subject. That is how Berkeley justly reasons from the premisses of 
Locke. 


"For as to what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things, without 
any relation of their being perceived, that seems perfectly unintelligible. Their 
esse is percipi, nor is it possible they should have any existence out of the minds 
or tl1Ïnkiug things which perceive them." 1 


A corollary from this teaching is Berkeley's famous definition of 
rnalie?'. It has no existence out of the mind, this is clear: it has 
no existence in the mind, as an actual perception or modification of 
the mind, or as a collection of such perceptions or modifications, 
for they are the sensible qualities of matter. The sole alternative 
left is that it be a possibility of such modifications or feelings. In 
this wise, he defines matter as "a permanent possibility of sensa- 
tions." 2 The pious bishop of Cloyne will not however extenò this 
idealism to its full logical bearings, he shrinks from extending it to 
intellectual substances, for instance the human soul, the e.x.istence 
of the Infinite Being, the prospects the possibility of an immortal 
life, This remained for Hume. 



 12.-Hurne. 


Starting from Berkeley's deduction from the principles of Locke, 
viz., that of bodies the esse is percipi, that they have no " existence 
out of the minds or thinking things which perceive them," Hume 
brings the theory to its full extension. If all our knowledge, reasons 
he, is encircled in sense, and if sense cannot discern aught but sensa- 
tions or perceptions, the esse of all things and of mind itself must 
be consimilar with the esse of bodies:- 


1 Berke1e'J!8 Wm'k8, v. i, 
 iii, p. 83, London, 1843 (edited by Wright). 
2 Prof. Adamson, Berkeley, Ency. B1it., v. iii, p. 508,9 ed., New York, 1878. 
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C( What we call mind is nothing but a heap or collection of different perceptions, 
united together by certain relations and supposed though falsely to be endowed 
with a perfect simplicity and identity." 1 


This, it is clear, is the full and substantial evolution of Locke's 
sen
ationali
m. Locke woutd not have wished it to come to this, 
but, as it 
tands, it is the crowning and substantial consummation of 

en
ualistic itleali:,m, It now remains for its author to methodize 
his doctrine. 'Vith I,ocke, he of course discards the distinction 
between tbe sensuous representation and the mental image, and 
snstains "'reflection" and ".<.:ensalion" as the two all-embracing 
fOllntains of knowledge, However, he rejects the division into 
" sen
ation " and" rdh.<:tion," and for it substitutes" impressions" 
and ., ideas" as facilitatin 6 a eleaf(
r and more scientific exposition. 
His illustrious expounder make::; thia exposition ill the fi)llowing 

tatelllent :- 


"Under 'impression6' he includes' all our more lively perceptions when we 
}
ear, 8ee, feel, love or will;' in other words, 'all our 8ensations, passions and 
emotions, as they m3ke their first appearance in the soul.'. . . . · Ideas,' on the 
other hand, 'are the faint images of impressions in thinking and reasoning, or of 
antecedent ideas.' IJ II 


Again, according to Locke's definition, " knowledge is the per- 
cf'ption of the agreement or disagret.ment of two idea:-;." Hume 
tacitly accepts this rlefinition. Prof. Huxlf'Y comments on the 
acceptance in these words:- 


.. It follows that neither simple sensation, nor simple emotion, constÏlutes 
knowledge; but that, when impressions of relation are added to these impressions, 
or their id('a
, kllowledge arises; and that all knowledge is the knowledge of 
likenes
e,; and unlikene
ses, co-existences and successions." 3 


Herf' we have I-Iume's theory of knowleùge in a nut-shell as he 
deduced it from Locke: 1. A.ll our perceptions, of whatever nature, 
as they make their first appearance in the soul, are classified as 
" impressions." 2. The faint images of these "impressions," as 
tlwy exhihit themselves in the operations of thinking anù reasoning, 
are categorized as "ideas," also the images of antecedent ideas. 
3. Xeithel' of till se categories however merit the name of know- 
ledge, they are elements or materials out of which knowledge is 


1 Treatise qf Human t.,"Tature, Book i, p. 268. Edinburgh, ì828 (ed. of Black & 
Tait). Conf. p. 331. 
I Huxle
', Hume, p. 62. Kew York plorley Series). 3 Ibid., p. 70. 
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made. "Then the mind perceives the 'relations of "impressions" 
OJ' "ideas," then and only then knowledge appears. IÙlO w ledge 
is the perception of the 'I'elations of similitudes and dissimilitudes, 
co-existences and successions. 
The Schoolmen denominate all sensuous perceptions, mental 
concepts, and" judgments" or the apprehensions of the Jiken
s
es 
and unlikenesses of the objects of two ideas, as knowledge. The 
last of course they consider as most perfect or compJeted knowledge. 
Locke, despite his own definition, accepts this classification, ill 80 far 
as the inclusion of simple sense perceptions is concerned. Having 
di vided knowledge into" intuitive" or the immediate perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, l and "d.emonstra- 
tive" or the perception of agreement or disagreement by means of 
demonstration,2 he adds the third class referred to, viz., simple 
sensible perceptions :-" I think," he says, "we may add to the 
two former sorts of knowledge, this also, of the existence of }>ar- 
ticular external objects, by that perception and consciousness we Ita ye 
of the actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow these three 
degrees of knowledge, viz., intuitive, demonstrative and sensitive." 3 
'Vhence it follows that Locke's definition of knowledge is obscure, 
and that Hume did not understand him. But a more important 
point, the important point, and the crux and confusion of sensation- 
alism, is the explanation of perceptions of 'I'elation. The question 
formulates itself into-how does the mind perceive, whence come 
the perceptions of relation, of likenesses and unlikenesses, co-exist- 
ence and succession, cause and effect? If Hume solves this ques- 
tion, be puts to shame his adversaries, this is the issue. 
Prof. Huxley begins his observations on Hume's views on this 
matter, by conceding that" the ultimate analysis of the" contents 
of the mind turns upon that of impressions," and that" wIJatever 
we discover in the mind beyond these elementary states of con- 
sciousness, results from the combinations and the metamorphoses 
whieh they undergo." 4 
Perceptions of relation, accordingly, we must expect to find treated 
either as impressions, or particular combinations of those impl'e::;sions, 
01' certain forms of their metamorphoses, But what do ".e filII}? 
'Ve find flume avowing that they are the mysterious inexplicable, 


lOp. cit., Book iv, chap. ii, sect. 1, p. 433. 
2 Ibid., sect. 2, p. 434. 


3 Ibid., sect. 14, p.439. 
4 Hume, pp. 63, 64, op. cil. 
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the problem in front of which sensationalism must confess itself 
helpless. "Original qualities of human nature" (he designates 
them) " which I pretend not to explain." 1 
In the same paragraph he says that" these qualities," (namely 
relations) " produæ an association among ideas," that" they are the 
principles of union or cohesion among our simple ideas," that they 
exercise a kind of attraction among ideas; and in the yery same 
part, be calls them "com plex ideas," regardless of the clash of 
epithets. His admirer Prof. Huxley will surely be unbia
ed, yet 
nothing more vividly than the Professor's words will picture his 
master's failure:- 


"To the reader of Hume," he writeR, "whose conceptions are usually so clear, 
definite and consistent, it is as unsatisfactory as it is surprising to meet with so 
much questionable and obscure phraseology in a small space. One and the same 
thing, for example, resemblance, is first called a' quality of an idea,' and secondly 
a 'complex idea.' Surely it cannot be both. Ideas which have the qualities of 
'resemblance, contiguity, and cause and effect,' are Emid to · attract one another' 
(save the mark I) and 80 become associated; though in a subsequent part of the 
Treatise, Hume's great effort is to prove that the relation of cause and effect is a 
particular case of the process of association; that is to say, is a result of the pro- 
cess of which it is supposed to be the cause. Moreover, since, as Hl1rue is never 
weary of reminding his readers, there is nothing in ideas save copies of impres- 
sions, the qualities of resemblance, contiguity and so on, in tbe idea, must have 
existed in the impression of which that idea is a copy; and therefore they must 
be either sensations or emotions-from both of which classes they are excluded." II 


This is a strong arraignment. If more vigorous terms are 
desired, the following sentence meets the demand:- 


"When he" (Hume) "discusses relations, he falls into a chaos of confusion 
and self-contradiction." 3 


Prof. Huxley is of opinion, however, de
pite the failure of 
Hume, that peræptions of relation find an adequate explanation 
in sensualistic Agnosticism. This explanation he attempts to 
supply, It is this: relations are simply" a kind of impressions of 
impressions," 4 Very good, but we would like to see the obvious 
difficulty explained, viz" if they are" impressions of impressions," 
must they not be copies of those impressions, and as such bear a 
similitude to them? It would seem so, but Prof. Huxley tells us 
that they are" devoid of the slightest resemblance to the other 


1 Treatise of Human .Nature, Book i, sect. iv, p. 29, op. cit. 
i Hume, p. 68. 3 Hume, ope cit., p. 67. 


· Ibid. 
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impressions," though" they are, in a manner, generated by them." 1 
This leaves the whole affair in mystery and despair, and the 
doctrine of the Stagyrite and his followers remains unanswered, 
viz., that sense cannot perceive relations, because an relations- 
whether of likeness or unlikeness, co-existenæ or succession or 
whatever else they be-imply comparison, and the act of compar- 
ing requires a supra-sensuous faculty, Perceptions of relations, 
therefore, which constitute all distinctively human knowledge, and 
without which there is no ratiocination, no science, no philosophy, 
seems to be not a mere hiatus in the sensism of Hume, but an 
argument and a fact against its very existence. This win appear 
more strongly so, as no foHower of Hume, e,'en down to Prof. 
Huxley, has advanced any explanation of this most important 
point which is less open to objection than the explanation of 
the philosopher of NineweBs. 
A most logical feature in the Hume sensationalism is the rejec- 
tion of the principle of causality, The causal nexus is not a fact 
of experience. Sense-perception is restricted to sole phenomena, 
these present themselves as ever succeeding one another, but the 
link which binds them and which establishes a causal communica- 
tion and dependence is not revealed to the senses. This Hume saw, 
and in the repudiation of the principle of causation he brought the 
empiricism of Locke to its full growth and flower. Pure sensa- 
tionalism, thorough idealism, both brought to their full conclusions 
and most logical completeness, this is the doctrine of Hurne, And 
this doctrine is identical with the empiric Agnosticism of to-day. 
One distinction exists between them, if distinction it may be ('aBed 
in other than a nominal sense, it is this: Hume is positive and 
affirmative in his teachings: Empiric Agnosticism proposes the 
very same teachings but in an indirect and negative form. For 
instance Hume defines mind as " nothing but a heap or collection 
of different perceptions," On this definition Prof, Huxley com- 
ments as foHows, with a true Agnostic ring :- 


"With this · nothing but,' however, he obviously falls into the primal and 
perennial error of philosophical speculators-dogmatising from negative argu- 
ments. He may be right or wrong j but the most he, or anybody else, can prove 
in favor of his conclusion is, that we know nothing more of the mind than that it 
is a series of perceptions." 2 


1 Ibid. 


2 Hume, p. 61, op. cit. 
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The thoroughness of Hnme's Empiric Agnosticism, in f'0 far as 
the snb:;;tance of his teaching goes, the following words of a well 
known writer attest :- 


U As far as metaphysics is considered, Hume has given the final word of the 
Empirical school. It is no exaggeration to say that the more recent English 
school of philosophy represented by J. S. Mill, has made in theory no advance 
beyond Hume." 1 


Again :- 


" flume is the recognized prophet of the new dispensation which finds so many 
representatives in the science and the literature of the day; which hold that 
re
pecting the greatest prohlems anrl ultimate issues of human life, we have no 
means of ani ving at any conclusions." :l 


Finally, Prof. Huxley :- 


"Hnrue shows himself the spiritual child and continuator of the work of 
Locke" and U he appears no less 
]ainly as the parent of Kant 
md as the prota- 
goni,.;t of that more modern way of thinking, which has been called Agnosticism." S 


IIume, as we have declared, could find no place for the Principle 
of Causation in Empiricism. The easiest way was to ignore and 
repudiate it. Perceptions of Relations, however, he could not ignore, 
he could not deny their existence, as in his view they make np the 
whole province of knowledge. So, as we have said, he confesses 
his helplessness to give any account of them. 


9 13.-Kant. 


Hume was satisfied with mere sense-percepts as the total sum of 
scientific philosophy. But Kant's mind is of an entirely different 
make-np, 'Vith him no philosophy is possible, unless it gives a 
fnIl and satisfactory interpretation of the perceptions of relation, and 
of all those universal principles and laws built on and dependent 
on those relations; all which principles and laws, as neces
ary and 
eternal axioms, Hume challenged as having no warranty from 
sensuous perception. No wonder, then, we find I{ant's suspicions 
aroused as he reads Hnme's discardure of the causal principle. 4 
He declares :- 


1 Adamson, Hume, Ency. Brit., vol. xii, p. 355, op. cit. 
I Diman. The Theistic A7"yument, p. 10, Boston, 1881. 
8 Hume, p. 58. 
t R. P. Pesch, S. J., Kant et la Science 1.1Ioderne, p.4S (tradui t de l' Allemand), Paris. 
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"I first tried whether Hume's observation could not be made general and <;oon 
found that the conception of cause and etft:'t't was not hy a long way the only one 
by which the mind cogitates a priori, but that metaphysics consist entirely of such." 


And again :- 


U Thus metapnYf;iec:;, according to the proper aim of the science consists merely 
of synthetical judgments a pl-iori." 1 


'Vhat are these conceptions or judgments of ,,'hich " metaphysics 
entirely consist?" 'Vith the Scholastic thinker
, Kant teaehes that 
there are judgments in which the concept of the predicate is fuund, 
by analysis, to be contained in that of the subject. These judgments 
are consequently termed Analytic, they also bear the name a 1Jl'iori, 
as they are prior to all particular experience. On the other hand, 
otherjudgments are derivable from experience alone, hence the desig- 
nation a posteriori or posterior to experience, Synthetic because the 
mind envisaging the particular fact which it pronounces npon, sees 
that de facto the predicate is extrinsically superadded to the subjeet. 2 
This classification would seem complete. No te1'lillrn quid seems 
possible. 'Vhatever phenomenalists may theorize about un' versal 
and necessary truth and its experiential conditions, they with a II 
schools, idealists as well as intuitionists, until the advent of Kant, 
harmoniously agreed that analysis and mental intuition of empirical 
facts constitute the two sole processes of judgments of the thi'nking 
faculty. Never was it dreamed that the mind clothes the object in 
forms of its own. This is the gospel of the I{antian philo
ophy; 
the following is its history. 
On examination of the judgments of the mind, Kant finds that 
he cannot class some of them according to the old division, Some 
there are which are synthetic and yet not a posteriori, on the contrary, 
they are as strictly universal and anterior to all experience as analy- 
tical judgments are. These he names Synthetic Judgments a priori. s 
For instance, that the straight line is the shortest between two points, 
is a synthetic proposition; my conception of straightness contains 
nothing respecting length but only a quality. To effect the syn- 
thesis, the aid of the mental forms which he names intuition and 
thought, must be called in. The universality therefore and meta- 


1 C,'itique of Pure Reason, p. 12, Introduction (Bohn's ed., Meiklejohn's trans.), 
London, 1890. 
iop. cit., p. 7, lntroduction to 
roltgomena, 3op. tit., p. 9, and pU8Sim. 
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physical neces
ity, whieh belong to these ju(lgments, come to them, 
not from any property of the sul
ect postulating such a predicate, 
a:-s in purely analytical judgments, nor from the existence of any 
experienced fact, as is the case in purely synthetical judgmenb, 
hut from the sul
ective forms in which the mental faculty .out .of 
its own substance invests them. In a more fini
hed and generalized 
form, the theory is, man hrings t.o the materials of knowledge which 
he acquires by the senses, certain pure forms of knowlcdge, which 
his mind creates in itf'elf, independently of all experience, and into 
which the mind fits all given materia1. In other words, the sensps 
supply the material, the mind furnishes the forms of knowledge. 
The 'ulale1'üd are the phenomena which prescnt themselves by the 
senses; the forrn-s fashioned by the facuIty are of two kinds, the 
Forms of Intuition and the Forms of Thought. The forms of the 
former a
'e Space and Tirne; those of the lattcr, are the Twelve Cate- 
gories or original conceptions of the Understanding, in which all the 
forms of our judgments are conditioned, i, e. Unity, Pllwality, 
Totality,-Reality, ]\T"egation, Lirnitation,-8ubstantlality, Gn'Æalily, 
Recip1'ocal Action,-Possibility, e:dstence, Neces.,ily.2 
These categories are purely mental evolutions, necessarily sl1b- 
jeetive or bereft of all ohjectivity. Oòjects as they are in themselves, 
are neither one nor many, for unity and plurality are forms of 
thought; they are not realities, nor substances nor causcs, no nor 
even exÙstcnces, nor pos:;;ibililies, all these are forms of the thinking 
sul
cct, and as the mind has no perceptions but these forms, the 
thing-i.n-itself, the '1WU'lnenon is and must forever remain unknowahle 
and unknown to the l'atioual faculiy. nnt the forms themselves, 
phenomtna are evidently apprf'hensible by the faculty, i. e., they 
are knowaòle and the sole objects of human knowledge:- 


"It remains completely unknown to us what objects may be in themselves and 
apart from the receptivity of our senses. \Ve know nothing but our manner of 
perceiving them.":1 


This demarcation of the noumena from the phenomena, gives a 
solution to the contradietions which seem to be in the first princi- 
ples of thought, and which I{ant calls Antinomies. For instance 
he puts his first antinomy in this wise: Thesis, the world had a 


lOp. cit., Transcendental Aesthetic, p. 23, Cf. p. 33, and passim. 
II] bid., Transcendental Logic, p..64, and sqq, 
3op. cit., Transcendental Aesthelw, p. 37. 
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beginning in time, and has limits in 
pace. Antithe
is, the world 
had no beginning and has no limits in space. The thesis is true 
of the phenomenal world, the antithe5is of the noumenal world; 
this sol\'es the antinomy.l The salutary warning given 11S hy the 
antinomies is, not to seek to know the Ab
olute or Konmenal, but 
to remain satisfied within the sphere of the Empirical or Phe- 
nomenal; this being the sole and the competent ohject of knowlet1ge 
is fn>e from antinomy or contradiction. The soul, the world and 
God, i, e., the respective ohjects of the sciences of Rational Psy- 
chology, Rational Cosmology, and Rational Theology transcend 
the limits of sensible experience and of all experience, as they are 
known to us only in their rnanife:4ations. They are the adequate 
sum of all objects that we can con('eive, an(l, as they transcf'nd all 
phenomena, the philosopher of Königsberg styles his metaphysic 
1ì'an.'5cendental Philosophy, Transcendental Idealism, Q'iticism, 
hecau
e it denies the possibility of all transcendental or metem- 
pi1'ical knowledge. 
Rational Psychology, Rational Cosmology, Rational Theology 
ha\'e no objects corresponding to them in nature, they are beyond 
the pale of all possible cognition. Of what use are they? Kone 
whatsoeye1'. except in so much as we know that they cannot be 
known. 2 Phenomena alone, we iterate it, are known, and not 
known in the true sense of the word. They have no objective 
validity, unless we divest them of the forms of space anù time, 
unity, plurality, existence; and then they are as mueh noumena, as 
the transcendental ideas. Phenomena accordingly are known, but 
tlJeyare known only as mere perceptions, impressions, modifiætions, 
educed from the perceiving Ego, without existence, possibility, or 
anything else real; educed from the perceiving Ego, it:-:elf as 
unexistent, non-po!'sihle, unreal as the perceived ohject, yes, iden- 
tical with it. 
This philosophic system is the first to give the explicit form, of 
which it vaunts itself, to Agnostici!'m, i. e" it is the first to define 
ex cathed'l'a the limitations of the human rea'ìon, to tell us that so 
much we know, beyond this we are not competent to pronounce 
judgment, Protagoras and Hume said we know only the phe- 
nomenal and there is naught else to be known, meaning thereby 
] Ibid., Transcendental Dialecti
, p. 266, sq. 
51 Prof. R. Adamson, Kant, Ency. Brit., vol. xiii, p. 853, ope cit. 
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that that was all that concerned them. They did not trouble them- 
selves, what perchance, other hypothetical orders of intelligences, 
in other hypothetical worlds, could or could not possibly cognize. 
They are at one with Kant a-; to the 
ubstance of the doctrine, 
their mode of expre
sion is different. This mode of expres'ìion, 
this image and inscription coined in the brain of the theorist of 
Königsberg, is what differentiates the modern from the old form of 
Phenomeni"m terminating in Hume, i. e., this image stamped on the 
antecedent substance, is the new, or rather makes it the new Agnos- 
ticism. Kantism, a5 a first form of the modern A.gnostic doctrine, 
may be defined as that theory which confines all human cognition 
within the circle of the sole phenomenon, because of the nece:,sary 
limitation of the human intellect, and becau
e of it
 incompetence 
to transcend whatever pa"ses the sphere of experience. The phe- 
nomenal object is of such a character that the faculty in cognizing 
it, (
ognizes solely what if:) evolved out of it!-=elf, cognizes solely 
mental or su
jective forms, thus making the real object or thing- 
in-itsel] (the dilly-an-sich) forever unknowaLle and unknown. 



 14.-Harnilton and .Jlansel. 


Sir \V. Hamilton did not sympatllize with the structure of Kant's 
transcendentali:,m, yet he wa" deeply impre.-
ed with his prï'nciple 
of thp. empiric limitation of knowledge. He believes in the inscru- 
tableness of the Absolute, not Lecause the faculty contemplates its 
own self-educ<:>d forms of thought as o
ject, and is thus shut off 
from the noumenal unÏ\
erse, but,on the contrary, because the Infinite 
pre!'ents itself as a mere negation, the negation of the finite. This 
banishes the infinite God from the region of knowledge, He is to be 
retained however, if not consi::,tently at least piously, in the domain 
of belief. He writes :- 


"W e mu
t believe in the infinity of God, but the infinite God cannot by us in 
the present limiLation of our faculti(:!<, he comprehended or concei ved." I 


\Yhile Sir "... Hamilton maintains, as his predece:,sors had done, 
the Relativity or phenomenal feature of human cognition, still he 
emphasizes it, in the double sense, that the sole empiric is commen- 
surate with knowledge, and that there exist'3 an inscrutable A1,80- 


I Leet. on Jletaph. and Logic, vol. ii, p. 374, Boston, 1859. 
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lute. He asseverates-and so does Mr. Spencer in his sequel-that 
this theory is not new but of ancient date. They both glory in the 
fact, and even make out of it an Agnostic argument.. 'Vhatever 
may he said of the argument, the genuineness of the fact remains 
indubitable, as we have remarked repeatedly. 'Vith the }{önigsberg 
philosopher, the antinomies are not basic points of doctrine, but 
facile corollaries; with tbe Edinburg thinker, they rank among the 
cardinal principles. Sir 'Villiam conceives that all knowledge lies 
between "opposite poles of thought;" these opposite poles of 
thought, are mutually contradictory propositions, they are the anti- 
nomies. The mind is entangled and lost in their contradictoriness, 
still reason is shown in them weak but not fallacious. They are 
the counter-imbecilities of reason/ not objects of thought, but the 
boundary fields of all knowledge; this di.:sipates the three sciences 
of Ego, the TVorld and God, in a manner different but equally 
destructive, with Kant's mind-forms, and reduces them to systematic 
nescience. On this point and on the whole Hamiltonian Agnos- 
ticism, we shall speak fully, when we enter on the examination of 

ir. Spencer's Religion. 
Dean l\Iansel, in his Bmnpton Lectures on The Limits of Religious 
Thought, presented in a more popular form and specifically under 
the religious aspect, his master Sir "T. Hamilton's agnostic attitude. 
The measnre of his success Dr. Gerhardt's statement in the April 
number of the ltIercersburg Review for 1860 energetically tells:- 


U The Limits of Religious ThlYUght is a bJind surrender of Christian Faith to 
infidelity." 


9 15.-Comte, 


'Vhile these philosophers are striving in England to retain the 
Deity to belief, the hard logic of their principles notwithstanding, 
the Positive Philosophy of Auguste Cornte is produced in j1'rance, 
amI dispenses with the Divinity in the most radical fashion. 2 


1 Martineau, Essays, Reviews and Addresses, v. iii, p. 472-3, London, 1891. 
II The Positive Philosophy of Augu.<:te Comte (trans. by Harriet Martineau), p.26, 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco. Conf. R. P. Gruber, Auguste Comte, Sa Vie, 
Sa Doctrine, pp. 227, sqq., Paris, 1892, and Le Positivism depuis Comte jusqu'à nOB 
jlYUTS by same Author j Huxley, Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, The Scientific 
Aspects of Positivism, pp. 129 Bqq., ed. quoted j Whewell, Comte and Po8ÏtivÍ8m, 
JJlacmillan'B ltlagazine, March, 1866. 
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Sensuous o
iects are the sole knowable, all that is supersensuous, 
essences and causes, are vain and futile to human research. The 
French philosopher seems to have drunk in not alone the doctrine, 
but the spirit and style of thought of the Sophists, more deeply than 
his contemporaneous or even subsequent English co-phenornenists. 
Let the atoms of Democritus aloue, said the Sophist professors to 
their disciples; the inquiry is loss of time. And so they busied 
themselves about Politics and Rhetoric. Instead of these arts, the 
creator of Positivism, when he had set a
ide all the objects of 
useless metaphysics, found the scrutiny of pure phenomena as more 
congenial and more philosophic. 
His Tlu'ee Stages of Knowledge, his Religion of HlIxnanily- 
which Prof. Huxley felicitously pronounced" Catholicism minus 
Christianity "-it would not be relevant here to dwell upon. In 
brief, the Positive Philosophy as it came from the mind of Comte, 
has some small influence in his own countl.y but none outside of it. 
Separated from its Positive Religion and other distinctive forms, 
and viewed specifically as the phenomenal theory of knowledge, 
which dis:.lllows all metaphysical investigation, it found some favOl' 
with the English mind. l The worù'" Positivist" was widely known 
and used in England when the term" Agnostic" was yet in its 
infancy; 
lessrs. Spencer, IIuxley, Tyndall, and before them 1\11'. 
Geo. H. Lewes had to be classed, and seemed to fit in under tbe 
classification of Po
itivists. They, however, resented the appella- 
tion, and 1\11'. Spencer, to define distinctly his attitude, took the 
pains to write the essay in his Recent DisClu;sions, which is entitled 
Reasons for dissenting from the Philosophy of Comte. 1\11'. J. S. 
1Iill, however, who is in the same class with these philosophers, 
did not ol
ect to the name. :1\1e88r8. Harrison and Cosgrove, Dr. 
Bridges and the late Prof. Clifford like the name of Positivist; I 
suppose they regard the title of Agnostic as of too negative a 
nature. Agnosticism, as set off again:;t Positivism, may be described 
as the IJhellomenal theory pltl,S metaphysics or an attempt at it; 
conversely, Positivism, pnt oppo:;ite Agnosticism, is the phenomenal 
theory rnin'U8 metaphysics. 
This is the only philosophic system, which does not make at least 
an attempt at .l\Ietaphysics, which does not make at lea
t an attempt 


1 Flint, Anti-tltezslic Theories, p. 505, Edinburgh and London, 1885. 
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to solye the triple mystery, ltIan, the TVarid, God. For these 
reasons it does nut seem probable that it has come to take a perma- 
nent abode among tbe philosoph ies. 1 



 16.-]Iill. 


Of modern English Agnostic Thinkers 
Ir. J. S. 
Iill has the 
nearest philosophic kinship" ith 
L Comte, yet his inclinations are 
too metaphysically acute, not to seck to enter somewhat behill<l the 
vcil of the phenomenon. But he is first and last the nineteenth 
centl1ry Hume. A host of passages might be cited, the folJowing 
may be sufficient to exhibit their philosophic identity :- 


.. The idealist metaphysicians are now very generally considered to have made, 
out their case, viz., that all we know of ohjects is the sem;ation.. which they gh'e us 
amI the order of the occurrence of those sensations." II 


lIe iterates Berkeley's definition of matter, Hume's description 
of mind, and Hamilton's circumscription of all cognition to the 
"phenomenal, phenomenal of the unknown." 3 He denies the 
existence of causality or l)ower, in every true sense of that word, 
however much he may retain the name. Starting from these funda- 
mental principles, he proposes to himself, as the scope of hi
 philo- 
sophic disquisitions, to vindicate amI set forth in a more finished 
fashion than did II ume, the scientific and psychologic character of 
his master's idealist cmpiricism. Hume's Associationism, tran::;- 
mitted to him through I-Iartley, Prie:-,tley, Brown and his father 
James 
IilI, he makes the key::;tone of his psychology.4 This of 
course is logical in a" r-:ensuous philosophy alld it is true to its prin- 
ciples. He is equally consistent in laying a scientific basis. There 
aloe no abstract, univer:,al and necessary, that is there are no a priori 
concepts in sensism. Science howcver does not seem to be able to 
get along without them. But this does not dl'ter the author of the 
famous Logic. He calmly dismis:-;es the syllogism as a petilio prin- 


1 Crozier, The Religion of the F,J,ture, pp. viii and ix, P,-eface, London, 1880. 
Conf. 1\1. Laugel, Les Premie1's Principes de ]J[. H. Spencel', Revue des Deux blondes, 
Feb. 15, 1874. 2 0p . cii., Bouk i, ell. iii, beet. 7, p. 3.
. 
31bid., p. 39, Con f., Examination of Sir lV. Hamilton's Pltilosophp, ch. ii, p. 24;'), 
(by J. S. Mill), New York, 1884, and Calderwood, Rain, .J."}fill and JoujJ/'oy, London. 
Quart. Rev., n. 81, art. 5. 18i3, (author anonym.). 
4 Logic, Book i, ch. iii, sect. 9, p. 41, Ope cit. 
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cipi'i, l induction by simple enumeration is put in its place; by this he 
reasons from the uniformity of facts to universal laws. These 
universal or general laws embrace all physical, metaphysical and 
mathematical judgments, if such they can be called, but their 
universality, unlike the a priori metaphysics, is not based on any 
inherent ontological necessity because the contradictory propositions 
are not impossible, but because they are to the constitution of the 
human intellect, inconceivable. 2 
But how can induction by simple enumeration deduce from the 
mere uniformity of past experience, those universal laws, those ever- 
lasting nece:-sary principles, which are the key-stone of Science 
and of Philosophy? 1\11'. J\Iill answers this important question as 
follows :-hitherto the in variableness of these laws has been empiri- 
cally verified, and custom has engendered in us the conviction that 
the same order shall continue to obtain, If it be asked, on what 
right and title, a persuasion founded on mere custom or repeated 
past experiences, can claim such sweeping mental assent, and ask to 
be postulated as the prime condition and natural foundation of all 
scientific truth? how will tbe past sp
ak for and verify the future, 
when there is no causal knot to tie them in the fate of inexorable 
necessity? will a uniform sequence of causally unconnected, inde- 
pendent facts, guarantee a similar succession in the future? or does 
the contrary of such a procession appear to the intellect as incon- 
ceivable? To meet these questions a scrutiny of the genesis of the 
conviction is necessary, and thus the question is turned over to its 
psychological issue. 1\11'. J\Iill solves this riddle-as he has solved 
to his own satisfaction every vexed psychological problem-by the 
principle of the association of ideas; for instance the hard fact of 
memory, the equally hard existenee of moral judgments and feel- 
ings, and hardest of all, the irresistible belief in the objective outness 
and existence of the universe of things, yield with equal facility 
and ease to the potent influence of associationism. s 
This great thinker has certainly presented the association- 
psychological view and the logical scicntific message of his master, 
with all the ability and marvelous power of which he was capable, 
And as such, the teachings of
fr. :\Iill, viewed as a third form of the 
Agnostic gospel, is the extreme idealist sensism of Hume elaborated 


1 Logic, Book ii, p. 119. t Ibid., p. 173. 
3 Exam. of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, Ope cit., ch, ii, pp. 12, 13 and pa&8im. 
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and put into touch with the time, by its most potent modern repre- 
sentative. 



 17,-The jJIodern Physical Scienæ Agnostics.-Huxley. 


A new phase of Agnosticism-its present form-opens with the 
successors of 1\11'. J\Iill, I speak of the school of the present Physical 
Science Agnostics. l\Iagnificent has been the march of the Physical 
Sciences in this age, splendid and stupendous the achievements of 
their progress. This progress ennobles and elevates civilized man 
as such, and the civilized communities of our race are debtors to 
science and scientists for the elevation. All will concede, howeyer, 
who will take an impartial view of the matter, that the province 
of the Physical Sciences is the study or knowledge of the qualities 
and laws of material natu'J"e. The sensible, external, corporeal 
world is its sphere, and that inasmuch as it is subject to the test 
and observation of the outer senses. All impartial people will 
likewise concede that the physical sciences are not all the sciences. 
There is a science of 
lorals, a science of :Metaphysics, a science 
of Psychology; verily these are not branches or subdivisions of 
Physics. In the face of these a, b, c, facts, assuredly, nothing less 
than mental intoxication, so to speak, superinduced by the grandeur 
of their triumphs in the study of nature, could have led some 
scientists to speak as they do. "I have swept the heavens with 
my telescope," said Lelande, "and have not found a God." "'V e 
have examined the brain with our microscope," say others, "and 
have not found a soul." 1 To look for God with a telescope, or 
search for the soul with a microscope, is just as wise as to try to sing 
with one's hand or to speak with one's ear. The telescope and micro- 
scope discern not all things, nor shall physical instruments find the 
glories of what is ahove them. 'V ill a tele::5cope or microscope de- 
tect a sensation? 'VImt Rpectrúscope shall reveal tbe many colors 
of au emotion? Physical Science and every other Science teaches 
that if we look for anything, we have to do so with the proper 
instrument, the instrument whieh discovers the Deity is mind, 
Professor HuxIeyand the late Professor TYlldall have been accused 
of this charge of claiming universal empire for Physical Science. 
In this spirit the Duke of Argyle rebukes Professor Huxley :- 


I Momerie, op. cit., pp. 26, 27. 
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U The first of these" (points) II concerns the use which Professor Huxley makes 
of the word 8cience," be writes. II In common parlance this word is now very 
much confined to the physical sciences, some of which may be called experimental 
sciences, such as chemistry, and other exact sciences, such as astronomy. But 
Professor Huxley evidently uses it in that wider sense in which it includes 
Metaphysics and Philosophy. Under cover of this wide sweep of his net, he 
a!-sumes to speak with the special authority of a scientific expert upon questions 
respel'ting which no such authority exists either in himself or in anyone else. 
It seemS to be on the strength of this assumption that he designates a pseudo 
5Cience any opinion or teaching or belief, different from his own." 1 


Professor Huxley's claims for the sovereignty of science as he 
interprets it, his own words will best tell :- 


"The progress of science means the extension of the province of what we call 
matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual banishment from all regions 
of human thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity." II 


If this i
 the province of science, Prof. Huxley will, no doubt, be 
good enough to consider Newton, La Place, Brewster, Faraday and 
Farbes, Graham, Rowan, Hamilton, Herschel and Talbot; or at 
the present time, Andrews, Joule, Clerk-
Iaxwell, Balfour, Stewart, 
Stokes and 'Villiam Thomson as non-scientists, or perhaps nescien- 
tists. All these admit" spirit and spontaneity," and-as 1\11'. Tait 
remarked in his reply to J\Ir. Froude-the former were among or 
are considered to have been among, if Prof. Huxley will permit 
me to Eay it, the greatest scientific thinkers, and the latter are 
reckoned among the ablest British scientific minds of the day. Bnt 
it is well to remember that Professor Huxley is also the author of 
this statement:- 


II It is an indisputable truth that what we call the material world is only known 
to us unllpr the forms of the ideal world, and as Descartes tells us, our knowledge 
of the soul is more intimate and certain than our knowledge of the body." 3 


That is, the progress of knowledge means the extension of the 
province of what we call mind and soul, and the complete banish- 
ment from all regions of human thought, of what we call the 
material world. The former statement is matel'ialistic and brings 
all things under" the extension of the province" of " matter," the 
latter is idealistic and makes all things citizens of the republic of 


1 Science Falsely so Called, A Reply, Nineteenth Century, May, 1887. Conf. same 
writer, L01'd Bacon ver81./.8 Profess01' Huxley, .Nineteenth Century, Dec., 1894. 
1/ The Physical Basis of Life, in Ope cit., p. 123. 
3 On Dc..'!cartes' Di8CO'Urse in Ope cit., p. 298. 
5 
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s}1:rit anù of mind. l 'Ve are at a loss how to classify the author 
of the::;e two statements, all that can be said i
 that in the latter he 
ranks as an idea1ist, in the former he is a professed materiu1ist, 
however much he may resent the odium of the name. We have 
looked for light for the antagonism which Professor IIuxlC:'y has 
seemed to put within himself; neither idealism nor materialism 
would seem to be his attitude, but an intellectual suspense between 
the two. In his interpretation of the view of Hl1me on the nature 
of mind, he identifies himself with the latter and reflects the image 
uf his opinion in the following words :- 


". For any demonstration that can be given to the contrary effect, the col1ection 
of perceptions' which makes up our consciousness may be an orderly phantasma- 
goria generated by the Ego, unfolding its successive f'cenes on the background of 
the aby!'s uf nothingness. . . . On the other hand, it must no le
s readily be al10wed 
that, for anything that can be proved to the contrary, there may be a real some- 
thing which is the cause of all our impre
8ions; that sensations, though not like- 
nesse
, nre symbols of that something; and that the part of thatf'omething wJlich 
we call the nervous system is an apparatus for supplying us with a sort of algebra of 
fact, based on those symbols. A brain may be the machinery by which the material 
uni veJ'5e becomes conscious of itself." II 


Thus far is dear, perchance the Ego is a Fichtcan world-generator, 
and the universe of things its product, as it evolves and unfolds 
itself in the phenomena of consciousness. Obversely, perchance 
the material universe may possess a real independent existence, mar 
be conscious of itself through the medium uf a manifold machinery 
of the brain, i, e" the purcst form of idealism and the antithetical 
anthropomorphous materialistic position, are in Professor Huxley's 
eyes, Jlypotheses of equal va] ne and merit. All this is very plain, 
but what follows throws it all into a muddle. He adds:- 


"The more completely the materialistic position is admitted, the easier it is to 
show that the idealistic position is nnas.sailable, if the idealist confines himself 
within the limits of positive knowledge." 


Professor Huxley has not added an explanation of this paradox, 
so that, in ultimatc analysis, his position presents itself at one and 
the same time as bold, materialistic realism and as pure idealism, 
the harmonious coalition of the two supreme extremes. 


qv. S. Lilly, The Pròvince of PhYf!iCR, a RPjoinder to Prof. Huxley in Appendix 
to the work On Right and Wrong, p. 253, 2 ed., London, 1891. 
II Hume, pp,79-80. 
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There is one tIling, however, on which Professor Huxlcy ex- 
pr('s:-,cs no protean yiew; no other Agnostic writer has drawn the 
Jogical conclusions of Agnosticism with respect to Religion and 

Iorality as he has drawn them. Re says :- 


"If it" (religion) "means, as I think it ought to mean, simply the reverence 
and lo\"e !8r the ethical ideal, and the desire to realize that ideal in life, which 
('very JlJan ought to feel-then I say agnosticism has no more to do with it than 
it has to do with music amI painting." 1 



 IS.-Tyndall, 


Professor Tyndalì, the second hrilliant form among the three 
great leaders of the scct of modern physical-science agnostic
, is 
at one with Professor Huxley on the pretensions of physical science 
from the agnostic standpoint; 2 also on the evolution of life from 
the potency of matter,S and on the phenomenal nature of all 
knowlcdge. 4 "Tith reference to his materialism the same darkness 
shrouds his 
tatements that shrouded the statements of Professor 
Huxley. On the one hand he tells us that he di:.:cerns in l\Iatter 
"the promise and potency of all terrestrial Life," 5 "und that the 
nebulæ and the solar system, life ineluded, stand to each other in 
the relation of the germ to the finished organism;"6 while on the 
other he uffirms with Dl1 Roi.s-Reymond that" the passage from 
the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness 
is unthinkable," and that he does not think that the materialist 
" is entitled to say that his molecular groupings, und motions, ex- 
plain every thing. In reality they explain nothing." 7 
Professor Tyndall urges the concept of causality or power in its 
true scholastic sense. Th is is a deflection from the tf'nets of Rume 
und l\IilI in whose camp Professor Huxley is, But, though the 
departure be inconsistent with his sensism, still he has :\Ir. Spencer 
with him. Neither Professor Balfour Stewart nor Professor Clerk- 
l\IaxweIl nor any other among the authors of our actual scientific 


1 Agnosticism and Ohristianity, .Nineteenth Oentury, June, 1889. 
I Apology for the Belfast .Addn
s, in op. cit., pp, 547-8. 
3 The BelJast Add1'ess, in Ope cit., p. 526. 
.. Ibid., loco cit. 
& Ibirl., p. 524. 
8 Ibid., Apology for the BelJn.st .tddl'ess. p. 548. 
7 Ibid., &ientific 11'[ulel'ialism, pr. 420-1. 
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books, have emphasized the necessity of true causa1ity as a scientific 
factor, more than Professor Tyndall has done. In his critique on 
Dr. l\iartineau's lecture on Religion U8 affected by Modern lJIate'J'i- 
alism, he declares:- 


U If, then, 'Democritus and mathematicians' 80 defined matter as to exclude the 
power.; here proved to belong to it, they were clearly wrong." 1 


He speaks of "the powers of matter," of the" power locked up 
in a drop of water," of " a fm'nta!ive power" coming" into play; " 
this is indeed a return from a sensuous philosophy, and is consistent 
with the ever-enduring principles of the Stagy rite as they are found 
in the text-books of the Catholic philosophy. 
Professors Huxley and Tyndall have embodied their views in 110 
systematic philosophic shape, they have edited no ordered corps of 
Agnostic doctrine; they could not, as what bas come from their pen 
has been in the forms of criticisms and replies. It has been reserved 
for 1\1:1'. Herbert Spencer, the third of these distinguished expositors 
of the new and now potent school of the physical science Agnostics, 
it has been reserved for ]\tIr. Herbert Spencer to reduce to a system- 
atic unity this actnal form of the agnostic creed. This he has done 
in his Synthetic Phiw8ophy. We now pass to the special considera- 
tion of l\Ir. Spencer. 


I Introduction, embracing Refle.ctions on Materialism, op, cit., p. 845. 
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l\iR. SPENCER'S RELIGION. 


GENERAL NOTION. 


1\11'. Spencer has embodied in his voluminous work, entitled the 
Synthetic Philosophy, the now flourishing form of agnostic belief, 
i. e., the Physical Science Agnosticism. The metaphysic8 of 1vlr. 
Spencer's Agnosticism have been accepted ill direct line from the 
agnostic past, from the hands of Sir 'V. Hamilton and 1\11'. 1\IanseI. 
'Vith these philosophers 1\11'. Spencer is of accord that all knowledge 
is ReúÛive, viz. : that the sole Empiric aud the sole Phenmnenal are 
commensurate with ]ÚLOwledge and that there exists an Inscrutable 
Absolute. True 1\11'. Spencer gives this philosophy a new direction, 
but the main body of his 1\letaphysics is simply the Edinburgh 
thinker's Relativity of KII_owledge. 1vlr. Spencer's Physic8 are the 
Theory of Evolution with the Democritean anti-theistic brand 
stampC'd upon it. This Agnostic 1\1:etaphysics and Agnostic Physics 
are fusea into the unity of the Synthetic Philosophy. 
The distinctive feature of 1\11'. Spencer's Agnosticism is that, 
unlike all his predecessors, he believes that Reli!Jion is also contained 
in the Agncstic theory. Sir "T. Hamilton believed in a Personal 
God, but he did so despite his Agnosticism. All the other chiefs 
encircled Agno.3ticism in the spheres of Science amI 1\Ietaphysics. 
1\1 r. Spen('er alone demands the domain of Religion al
o, The 
God of the new creed is tIe Inscrutahle Absolute. The Abso- 
lute heing unknowable and being the Ultimate Cause of all things, 
Is de:-;ignated the Unknowable, the Unknowable Cause, etc. A 
few words are necessary to express its attituùe towards Religion 
and Science. 
The Unknowable Cause has a two-fold function in the Synthetic 
Philosophy, it is the object of Religion and the foundation of 
61 
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Science and Philosophy. It is the common truth on which Loth 
Religion and Science are agreed. They express its opposi te sides, 
Science, " its near or visible side," Religion, " its remote or indsible 
side." This acknowledgment on the part of Religion and Science 
of one common unifying truth and first principle, estahlishes a 
fundamental harmony between them. This acknowledgment or 
agreement is The Reconciliation of Religion anI.! S(.ience. 
The first part of the- first of the ten volumes of the Synthetic 
Philosophy, i, e., the first part of First Principles-The Vn!"Jwu'a- 
ble, has for its scope to prove the existence of the Unknowable as the 
modern God, and to establish the Religion of the Unl
iw'l.l.xdJ!c. 
The nature of the Unknowable is next discussed, and finally it is 
put down as the coml!1on ultimate principle uniting and harmonizing 
Religion and Science. 
The doctrine of the Unknowable has met with great disfavor 
among 1\11'. Spencer's English and American critics, All are agreed 
however that he is the only one of the English school of ad\'ersaries 
of Theism, who has ever attempted a Religious Agnostic system 
and speculated on the philosophic attitude of Science towards 
Religion. Professor Parsons of Harvard will, I think, repre5ent 
the general consensus of 1\11'. Spencer's reviewers :- 


" To minister to Religion is the highest, the consummating- work of Science, but 
Science cannot render this service where there is no religion to accept it." 1 


The First Principles has found no great favor in foreign countries, 
i. e. among the non-English-speaking nations. The Italians look 
upon Materialism, Positivism and Agnosticism as the same philos- 
ophy. Büchner, Comteand Spencer are quoted at times as followers 
of the same sect. 2 The only German author of note influcnced by 
Spencer is Dr. G. yon Giz'ycki in his little work, D.ie Philosophis- 
chen Consequenzen der Lamarck- Da'ì'w'inischen EntlCicklungstheorie. 
l\Iaterialism is the prevailing anti-theistic theory in Germany. In 
this manner the Darwinian theory of Evolution has been applied 
by the materialists in tbat country as a potent factor in defence of 
the materialistic conception of the world. They ba\'e not regarded 
the Spencerian view of a First Cause. 


IOn the Origin of Species, A mer. JOItr. of Science and Arts, July, 1860. 
II G. BartellottÏ, Philosaphy in Italy, ,jJlind, vol. iii, n. 12, Uct., 187ö. 
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A Positivistic 1\Iaterialism of the Skeptic kind seems to dominate 
in France among the non-theists. 1\L Renan and 1\1. Tainc both 

schew the metempiric. "Toute métaphysique m'épouvante," says 
a modern writer. And 1\'11'. Spencer is metaphysical enough. As 
an isolated example, 1\1. Th. Rabot in his Recent English Psychology 
finds admiration for 1\11'. Spencer. 
At the end of the seventh decade of this century, 1\Iessrs. Auguste 
Comte, J, S. 1\IilJ, Lewes and Spencer were widely read in Russia. 
Almost all Spencer is translated into that language, There arc but 
three Russians in fa\'or of modern so-called philosophy, 1\1. 1\1. 
Lesevich, Troitzky and de Roberty. No one of these, however, 
fonows 1\11' Spencer. 1 
'Ve win now enter upon the examination of 1\11'. Spencer's 
Religious Concept. This is the task we have set for oursch'es; 
accordingly the Concepts of Science and Philosophy, as heltl by 

Ir. Spencer, will ha,'e a subordinate place in this review, They 
shall be introduced only and in as far as they tend to elucidate the 
discussion of 
Ir. Spencer's Religion. 1\11'. Spencer's Religious 
Doctrine is expounded in the first part of the first volume of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, i. e., in the first part of Lis First rrincjl'le
, 
and is headed the Unknowable. The examination of The U n- 
knowable is the inquiry at issue. 


l.J."'J[ind, Noles on Philosophy in Russia, vol. xv, no. 57, Jan., 1890. 
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CHAPTER I. 


:I\{R. SPENCER'S RELIGION CONSIDERED FROM THE 
HISTORICAL STANDPOINT. 


9 19.-Religion is not Mere Nescience. 


In the First Chapter of the Unknowable/ Mr, Spencer treats of 
the Concept of Religion as contrasted with the Concept of Science. 
The Chapter in question is entitled Religion and 8cience. This 
is the most momentous question to which the human mind can 
address itself. 1\11'. Spencer brings us a new solntion of the prob- 
lem and asks for it Religious and Scientific sovereignty. The 
ksue i:-.;, shall this solution of his dethrone the existing doctrines 
held by the vast majority of humanity of the two contil
ents, 
are we to have an Agnostic Religion and an Agnostic Science1 
The answer depends on 1\11'. Spencer's presentation of his case. It 
is our duty to see if this presentation brings with it valid claims 
for the New ReI igion and the new Science. 
Every ùiscussion says Cicero, must begin with a definition. The 
disputants must be agreed on a common starting-point; the point of 
agreement is the definition, 1\11'. Spencer disagrees with his oppon- 
ents on how the idea of God originated, v)hat the true notion of God 
is, but, in common with all mankind, he will allow that the idea of 
God is the basis of all Religion. 2 He will admit that a Supreme 
Power on whieh man depends, which man is bound to recognize and 
'which controls all human df'stiny, is the universal CO'f/seru'!lts of our 
race in re:-;pect to the notion of Religion. 3 This Supreme Power 
:1\11'. Spencer states is unknowable: man's 'J'eZigio1ts dependence he 
puts in the fact that man depends on the Unknowable Cause as one 
of the effects produced hy it: the concept of reli,qiou8 'J'ecognition 
he describes in these words-that it is "our highest duty to regard 
that through which all things exist as the Unknowable (
 31, 


1 Note.-All references will be to the American edition, New York, 1891. 
iG. Van Den Gheyn, La Religion, Son Origine et Sa Déji,Útion, p. 91, Gand et 
Paris, 1891. :I Ibid., p. 58, 
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p, 113). The theist, on the contrary, maintains that Goc{ is the 
per: onal intelligent, First ('au
e, his Maker, whom he is hound to 
wO
:1ip and adore. 'Vhich of these two concepts is the right (HW, 
the scope of this examination of 1\11'. 
pencer's Hdigion is to òi:-;- 
close. For the present the fc:)llowing general definition, common 
both to 1\11'. Spencer anc1 the theist, will suffice as a point de deport: 
Religion is man's dependence on and recognition of the Supreme 
Being, the Cause of the Universe. 
Now to the examination of 
Ir, Spencer's doctrine. In the fi".4 
place :Mr. Spencer presuppose's the possibility of an Agnostic Relig- 
ion. This might be cha]]enged. TIJe Ancient Agnostic fathel's 
would have laughed at the idea of such a religion. Protagoras and 
Hippias did Dot speculate such a possibility. Lucretius, with the 
mind of his master, saw no God behind the atoms, and following 
the view of Petroni us he made tl
e gods figments generated by 
human fear:- 


CC Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor, ardua cælo, 
Fulmina quum ceciderint." 1 


Descending to the modern Agnostics, Berkeley, Sir 'V. Hamilton 
and Dean 1\lansel clung to the ancestral religion, but such a proceed- 
ing when confronted with their agnostic dogmas, has been' repro- 
brated by all thinkers as an utter metaphysical fitilure-Hume, 
despite the c10udiness of his views on Religion, as set forth in the 
eleventh section of the Inquiry, in The Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion, and finally in the 
Satu'ì'(d IIiBlm'yoj Religion, regarc.1ec.1 the- 
ism as a purely theoretical hypothesis; 2 Kant in a similar manner 
viewed Religion as a matter beyond ihecompetencyofhuman reason. s 
But neither Hume Dor Berkeley nor I{ant, nor Sir 'V. Hamilton, 
Dor 1\11'. 1\Iill, nor Professor Tyndall nor Professor Huxley ever 
consider an Agnostic Religion as possible. 
Ir. Spencer stands 
alone, the sole Agnostic leader who propounds a theory of Religion. 
This on the face of it starts a very strong presumption against him. 
Howev.r, even the weight of unanimous Agnostic authority will 
not han the new Religion, if it can bring the cannons of good strong 
arguments to its support. . 


I De Xuf. Rerum., lib. vi, v. 40. I Huxley, Hume, pp. 151 seqq., Ope cit. 
:I Oritique of Pure Reason, p. 393, ope cU. 
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The Chapter on Religion and Science claims that all knowledge 
belongs to the province of Science, thus assigning Nescience a;:j the 
province of Religion. Phenomena or mere Appearances are the 
subject-matter of Science, the Noumenon or the One Reality nudl'r- 
lying all phenomena is the subject-matter of Religion. For this 
reason phenomena are the sale J.
nowable and the noumcnon is 
Unknowable. In a word, the sphere of Science is phenomena or 
the knowable, the sphere of Religion is tbe noumenon or the un- 
knowable. This being the case the bearing of Rdigiol1 on Seience 
will at once stand out. The Unknowable or primal Cause is tbe 
object of Rpligion, but it is also recognized by Scicnce as the 
nb- 
stratum of al
 phenomena. For this reason it is the one truth that 
is admitted in common by Religion and Science, and this joint 
recognition constitutes their harmony alid reconciliation. 
All knowledge belongs exclusively to the domain of Science- 
we will examine 
Ir. Spencer's argument for this statement. He 
first tells llS what he understands by the term science:- 


CC What is Science? To see the absurdity of the prejudice against it, we need 
only remark that Science is simply a higher development of common knowle.lge, 
and that if Science is repudiated, all knowledge must be repudiated along with 
it" (
 5, p. 18). 
To this definition, as it stands, no one will object. But 1\11'. 
Spencer means it to exclude religious knowledge. 'Ve will coUate 
the following passages. Referring to Rcligion he characteriz('s 
it as:- 


U That nescience which must ever remain the antithesis to science (
 iv, p. Ii). 


And on the same page he sets Religion as the opposite of knowl- 
edge by the assignment to them of different boundaries in these 
words :- 


"If it must always continue possible {or the mind to dwell upon that which 
transcends knowledge; then there can never cease to be a place for something of 
the nature of Religion." 
This same antithetical contrast runs through the wholc chapter, 
m fact it is its chief scope and aim.- \Vhat are 
Ir. Spencer's 
proofs? ".,. e have searched, with all the diligence of which we are 
capable, throughout the twenty-two pages which 1\11'. Speuccr gives 
to the subject, and we are unable to find any form of proof, unless 
we consider the following explanations as meriting the name. 
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After the abO\Te-cited definition of Science, i. e., that" Science is 
a 11igher development of common knowledge," etc., Mr. Spencer 
adds :- 


.C The extremest bigot will not suspect any harm in the observation that the, 
sun rÏ:-..es earlier and sets later in the summer than in the winter. . . . Iron will 
rust in water, . . . wooù will burn, . . . long kept viands become putrid," etc. 


It is nee
ness to add that no one will deny these truths. Th('y 
are knowledge, as all the facts of the natural sciences are, but they 
affurd no demonstration that Science viewed as antithetical to Re- 
ligion, makes up all knowledge, It is one thing that the truths 
of the physical sciences are knowledge, it is quite another that 
Religion has not a title to the same name. 
:Ml'. Spenær seems to consider the pronouncement that Science 
is knowledge and Religion nescience, as not needing any proof. 
If this is 
Ir. Spel1(
r's distinctive view, we should think it would 
require demonstrative support; if it is the commonly accepted 
definition, he is, of course, justified in abstaining from a demonstra- 
tion. But it is not the commonly accepted defiuition; we shall 
mal,e good this statement. 
The Sacreù SCl'iptures predicate the knowablenes8 of God as the 
object of Religion. 'Ve adduce the following texts :- 


" Blessed are the clean of heart for thpy shall see God." 
" When he shall appear, we 6hall be like to him: because we shall ßee him 
as he is." 
" 'Ve see now through a glass in a dark manner but then face to face. Now 
I know in part but then I shall know even as I am known." 
"When they knew God, they bave not glorified bim as God or given thanks." I 
In the first two passage
, and in thB first part of the thirò, we 
ai'e told that we shall see God. The vi8ion of God or, as theolo- 
gians term it, the beatific vi8ion is the most perfect form of cognition. 
The other passages expJaill themselves. 
If we COlJsult Patristic authority the same unanimous teaching 
stands out equally manifest. St. Augu
til1e may speak fi)r the l'est:- 


U Cum Deum novimus, fit aliqua Dei similitudo in nobis." I 


1 JlaU., ch. v, v.8; I Jolm, ch. iii, v. 2; I Cor., ch. xiii, v.12; Romans, ch. i, v,21, 
I De Trin., Lib. ix, cap. ii. Note.-A copious array of testimonies from the 
Greek and Latin Fathers can be seen in Cardinal Franzelin's sixth Thesis, on the 
COYllosÛbilily oj God by the hyltt oj natural reason (De Deo Uno, cap. ii, p. 94, seqq., 
edit. tertia, Rowæ, 1883). 
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If we study the ancient predecessors of the Scholastics, we find 
them admitting di vine or religious knowledge. Among the Greeks 
Aristotle's voice may be taken as representative; he brings in the 
knou'Zedge of the Deily under the science of metaphysics,! Among 
the Romans, Cicero wrote a philosophical treatise, De Nntwra 
Deo1'wn, on the science of the knowledge of the Gods, and he 
defines Philosophy as:- 


"Scientìa rerum divinarum et humanarum causarumque." 


A "scientia rerum divinarum" is a science of Religion. 
To come to the Scholastics, in consonance with these teachings 
of the ancients, they universally held as a prime notion that 
theology, or the knowledge of God, ranks as a science. Thus we 
find St. Thomas places the thesis in the very beginning of his 
great work the Summa Theologica:- 


" Sacra doctrina est scientia ex principiis su perioris scientiæ quae Dei et beatorum 
propria est revelata." 
 


Innumerable are the passages on the coguoscibiIityof God in 
the same author, and his doctrine no one will call in question as 
expository of tbe budy of Scholastic thought, 'Ve find him posit 
the thesis that the knowledge of God is the supreme end and aim 
of all intellectual life :- 


U Quod intelligere Deum est finis omnis intellectualis substantiae." 3 


It is needless to add that modern Catholic l)hiIosophy has under- 
gone no alteration on this important point. Numberless, in fa(.t 
the whole host of Catholic writers might be quoted. One or two 
references will suffice, The most recent Catholic Psychology 
published, which has a universal reputation among the English- 
speaking peoples, states that the" existence and the attributés" of 
God are demonstrated by strict logical l'easonillg and can, therefore, 
"be kn01JJn as well as believed." 4 
The same doctrine is aòmirahly expr('ssed ill the foHowing con- 
cise formula by the Very Rev. Dr. Hewett, in his exposition of the 


lop. cit., Book xi, ch. vi, p. 326, seqq. 
t I, q. 1, a. 1, c. Cf. in Sent. iii, dÏ8t. 53, quaut. 1, art. 2, quaestiunc. Iv. 
ss. Thomas, Summa Theol., 1-2, q. I, a. 7, flOtll, q. 12, a. 4, and Cuni. gen., lib. 
1, cap. 25. 4 
I. Maher, S. J., o-p. cit., p. 317, . 
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Catholic philosophy at the recent Parliament of ReHgions. He 
states that :- 


U All that we '.;now of God by pure reason is summed up by Aristotle in the 
metaphysICal formula that God is pure and perfect act, logically and ontologically 
the first principle of all that becomes by a transition from potential into actual 
being." 1 


But it is unnece
sary to single out the strictly Catholic teaching. 
On no existing subject is there such a uni\ycrsal philosophic con- 
8ensus. Bacon agrees with St. Thomas in dividing the sciences 
into philosophy and 8Upe'l'natural theology, thus making revealcd 
Religion a branch of scientific study. So high does he exalt it 
that he calls it :- 


"The fruit and sabbath of all human contemplations." 


And a little lower on the page he writes :- 


"Philosophy has three objects; viz., God, nature and man." II 


Descartes emphasizes the same doctrine with stiU more vigor, if 
that be possible. Not only does he affirm that God is knowable, 
but, according to his celebrated theory he derives other cognitions 
fmm the intellection of the Deity as from their source. For this 
reason he heads the thirteenth of the Principles of Hunwn Knowl- 
edge in this wise : 


"Tn what sense the knowledge of other things depends upon the knowledge 
of G.od." 3 


Locke tells us that we have a" demonstrative" "knowledge" of 
" God's" existence. 4 Hegel proclaims" the immediate knowledge 
of God," and terms Religion "immediate knowledge;" 5 Principal 


1 Rational Demonstration of the being of God, Keely, Ope cit., p. 82. 
II Rwum Organum, Advancement of Learning, Book iii, ch. 1, p. 116, Ope cit. Cf. 
Ibid., ch. ii, p. 120.-Conf. Dante, Hell, Canto ii, vV. 70-75, Cary's translation, new 
ed., New York. Note.-In this passage Beatrice is inve
ted with the character 
of celestial wisdom or supernatural theology, so high is Dante's idea of the human 
knowledge of God. 
3 The Principle8 of Philosophy, in op. cit., p. 198. 
cop. cit., Book iv, c. 3, sect. xxi, p. 450. 
6 op, cit' J })p. 130, 123 and paS8im. 
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Caird has written a very yal uable book on the Philosophy of Relig- 
ion; and, finally, we find a very empuatic consent of the Englisb- 
speaking mind at the Parliament of Religions, on the knowableness 
of God and the scientific character of Religion. As illustrations 
of the spirit of this consent, we find Dr. Landis entitle his Essay: 
How ca.n Philosophy a-id the Science of Rdigion; 1 we find the 
aged Silo 'Villiam Dawson, ill his Paper on The Reli.r;ion of Science, 
teach the cogitability of the First Cause in his" qualities; "2 we 
finò Bishop Keane, in his preliminary remal'l{s introductory to the 
reading of Cardinal Gibbons' lJIessage, speak of the" divinf' phi- 
losophy of religion. . . enlightening man." 3 'Ve, therefore, may 
safely conclude that apart from the Agnostic philosophy, Religion 
is a branch of K:nowlcdge, a branch of Science and a .branch of 
Philo::iophy, and that it is not Nescience no more than any of these 
three. 'Ve may also safely conclude that, as 1\11'. Spencer's Ag- 
llo--ticism is the on ly religions [()rm oft11at philosophy, it stands alone 
and isolated among the Religions, in the affirmation that Religion 
is not Knowledge but Nescience. FOl' this reason, as 1\11', Spencer 
has presented no proof for his singular antithesis of ReJigion and 
Seience, this flaw in his theory of Religion and Science, of itseH 
alone, breaks that theory in pieces, In pursuing the criticism we 
shoulò be more at ease if 1\11', Spencer had proffered a proof. Its 
most seemingly improbable ab:;ence must impress the reader that 
perhaps we are prejudieed. However, we must asseverate that 
there is no proof on the part of 
Ir, Spencer. 


9 20.-Reltgion is not lJIere Tltem'y,-Testimony of all Creeds. 


1\11', Spencer defines Religion" as a theory of original causation." 4 
He informs us in the same sentence that" the accompaning moral 
code" is" a supplementary growth." A little lower down he states 
that" even positive Atheism comes within tbe definition; for it, 
too, in asserting the self-existence of Space, l\Iatter and l\1otiolJ, 
which it regards as adequate causes of every appearance, propounds 
an à Pl'iori theory from whieh it hold::; the facts to be deducible." 
The essence of ReligIOn, therefore, according to our author, consists 


1 :Keely, Ope cit., p. 432. 
i/ ibid., p. 419. 


s Neely, op. cit., p. 185. 
f Fir8t Principles, 
 14, p. 43. 
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in mere theory-" a theory of original causation "-the practical 
part of it is a mere super-addition, a simple snpplement. 
It is news to us, and no doubt to the world at large it is equally 
so, that Atheism is a kind of Religion. The assertion, however, 
may hold good if Religion be a theory of original causation. But 
1\11'. Spencer aecording to his custom has negleeted to pruffer a proof 
for this singular statement, "?e might apply in this atHI in the 
other frequent unproved assertions of 
Ir. Spencer, the worn adage 
of the Schools, viz., ,,-bat is gratuitously as
erted, may like\\'j::;c be 
gmtuitously denied. StiH we ,,-in add onr reasons. 'Yere we to 
concede to 1\11'. Spencer that Religion is enclosed in the mere theo- 
retic order, his definition does not cover the whole groull<1. If 
Atheism be admitted into the kingdom of Religion, the Religion 
of Humanity cannot well be excluded. 1\1. Comte and 
Ir. I-Iarri- 
son, however, deny every theory of causation,l 'Ybat is far more 
important, 1\Ir. Spencer will be obliged to shut out Buddhism 
and its five hundred millions of Religionists from the category 
and name of Religion. Buddhism admits the law of canse and 
effect, but denies all theory of original causation, There is no 
First Cau
e, says Buddha, for" there is DO cause which is not an 
effect." 2 
Religion is not" a theory of original causation;" equally in- 
admissible is the statement that the essential characters of Religion 
are a mere" supplementary growth." 
Were the" moral code" a simply supplementary growth, we 
should be able both to find religions existing, at some period of 
their history, without a moral code; and we should find religious 
creeds in general attach a greatcr importance to the theory than to 
the practice, But all is the contrary. In beholding the religions 
of the universe not mere theory but practice strikes us everywhere. 
The doctrine of love,s sacrifice, prayer is preached in Vedic Hin- 
duism. 4 Gautama summed up his teaching in the verse:- 


1 Frederick Harrison, Agnostic .11fetaphysics in The Insuppressible Book, by Gail 
Hamilton, p. 122, Boston, ] 885. 
'Shaku Soyen, of Japan, The LaID of Cause and Effect as Taught by Buddha, in 
Neely, Ope cit., p. 3i9. 
8Swami Vivekananda, of India, Hindui.rrm as a Religion, Neely, op. cit., p. 441. 
'Max 
Iüller, Theosophy or Pðychological Religion, The Gifford Lectures, 1892, p, 
22, Lomlon, 18g3. 
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"To cease from sin, 
To get virtue, 
To cleanse the heart, 
That is the Religion of the Buddhas." 1 


Repentance and a good life are at the core of the Confucian 
creed. Confucius remarks of the Book of Changes (Yih King) 
that :- 


"Those who multiply good de('ds will ]mve joys to overflowing; those who 
multiply evil deeds will have calamities running over." II 


The Pelasgians and the ancient Germans worshipped God when 
they had no llame to express him,s Because of its dreaded sanctity, 
Jehovah, the ineffable name of the Supreme Being was not pro- 
nounccd by the Jews. The Egytian
 never uttered the name of the 
God O:5iris so awful their veneration. Sculptor and scribe spelled 
it backwards, i. e" instead of "As-ari" they wrote it "Ari-as." 4 
Before ]\1ahomet, the Islamite worshipped the stars of Lot and Ozza 
and ]\1anah and the three hundred and sixty idols in the temple of 

Iecca.ð In the religion of l\fahomet, fasting and prayer and al:.ns 
are among the essentials,6 the Koran is a book of religious practices. 
The aboriginal North Amcrican India!1s, from Alaska to :Mexico, 
believed in reli 6 ious ceremonies and practiced propitiatory self- 
torture. 7 In Zoroastrianism, which was the state religion of ancient 
Persia, the Parsee worships fire as the symbol of the purity and 
effulgence of Goù,s The Pharaoh, like the Jewish high priest, alone 
entcred the Holy of Holies (Adytum) to present the oblations of 
his people. They had the temple processions, the carrying of shrines 
and symbols of Gods. Before the Pharaoh entered upon a warlike 
expedition, the image of the warlike deity" was carricd in a shrine, 
at the head of a grand procession of priests and adherents "Jf the 


1 Rev. Alfred W. :M:omerie, of England, The Essenti(t!s of Religion, Keely, ope 
cit., p. 626. 
2 Kung Hsien Ho, Shanghai, Confucianism, Neely, op. cll., p. 255. 
8 Rev. Maurice Phillips of Madras, The Ancient Religion of India, Neely, p. 101. 
4J. A. S. Grant, (Bey) of Cairo, Egypt, The Ancient Egyptian .Religion, Keely, 
TI. 2615. 
- & George 'Vashburn, D. D., of Constantinople, Ohristianityand .1J[ohammedanism, 
Neely, p. 236. Conf. Max M Üller, Theosophy or B;ychological Religion, p. 21, ed. cit. 
(\ ibid., p. 241. 
7.\lice C. Fletcher, Reliyinn of the North American Indians, Neely, p. 586. 
8 Jijanji Jamshodji Modi, Religiou8 System of the Pl1.rsees, Neely, p. 178. 
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temple, and the people bowed the head as it passed and sent up a 
prayer for blessing on the campaign." 1 
In a word, looking back upon the historic past, we find not a 
single race of men, in all the cycles of human history, who for a 
single moment held the theoretical separate from the practical in 
Religion. To this testify the dark Egyptian temples with the 
approaches through the long rows of sphinxes, the solemn Roman 
and the earth-loving Greek temples, the temple of the Juggernaut 
in India, and the other Brahmanic and the numerous Buddhistic 
houses of worship; the Solomonic temple and the town temples of 
ancient Assyria and Babylon, the l{eltic altars and the mosques 
and minarets of \Yestern Asia. In all these perennial monuments, 
as we]] as in the jungle and on the mountain top, and wherever 
human foot has trod, we behold men "lifting up holy hands of 
aspiration and petition to the di vine. Sounding through Greek 
hymns and Babylonian psalms alike are heard human voices crying 
after the Eternal." 2 
These and similar testimonies, which could fill volumes, not 
only illustrate and corroborate the connection between the theo- 
retical and practical features of the religious concept, but they also 
abundantly serve to exemplify that p'J"actice equally well with 
theory belongs to the essentials of Religion. Let any man conceive 
a religion of mere theory and he at once conceives the foremost 
of an shams; he finds it just as satisfactory to the needs of his 
higher nature, as a mere theory of labor would be to appease the 
cravings of his body for meat and drink, 
)11', Spencer's mistake Jies in this, that because the mind must 
be conscious of the object of Religion before it worships and serves, 
therefore this intellectual element is not simply the first but the 
essential constituent, and the cultus which foHows is not simply a 
posterior but a secondary or supplementary growth, But he might 
be corrected of this error if he animadverted that all the great 
teachers who have written on the theory of Religion, have cate- 
gorized their speculations as fitting into philosophy or metaphysics 
without even the dream of denominating them Religion. Aristotle's 


IJ. A. S. Grant (Bey) of Cairo, Egypt, The Ancient Egyptian Religion, Neely, 
ope cit., p. 266. 
II C. S. Goodspeed, What the Dead Religions have bequeathed, Nee]y, op, cit., p. 234. 
6 
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Metaphysics, Plato's Philosophy (vols, V and VI), Descartes and 
Bacon's philosophical works, all treat of the divine Being and 
the origin of things, or, as l\Ir. Spencer would express it, they 
treat of "original causation," But this they consider metaphysics 
not Religion. Innumerable other authors might be cited. These 
Mr. Spencer will not, nor can he afford to despise. Their names, 
which are voices from a cloud of witnesses, must stand authoritati ve 
that theory is not the synonym of Religion, that the metaphysic 
of Religion and Religion itself are not identical. 
But to come to more direct evidence.-Strip Buddhism of its 
NÙ"Våna or extinction/ and what remains of it? Nothing but the 
shell. But the Nirvâna is not theory but practice, practice of a 
very sweeping kind. The same we find in Hinduism, Listen to 
the Brahmo-Somaj monk, Swami Vivekananda:- 


U The whole t"eligion of the Hindu is centered in realization. Man is to become 
divine, realizing the divine." i 


" In our Confucian Religion," says I{ung Hsien Ho, of Shanghai, 
"the most important thing is to follow the will of heaven," 3 And 
again on the same page-" The Chung Yang calls the practice of 
wisdom, Religion." 
The same is the Bpirit of Judaism, as seen in the Pirke 
A voth -" The practical application, not theory is the essen- 
tial," said Simon.-" Deed first, then Creed," 4 added Abtalion. 
How could it be otherwise in a religion whose essence is the 
Ten Commandments written by the finger of God on the Tables 
of Stone? 
And in Christianity the divine Saviour says of the love of God 
and the love of our neighbor, that:- 


"On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and the prophets." 1\ 


In this sense Cardinal Gibbons introduces the Apostle's defini- 
tion :- 


I .l\Iüller, Sciænce of Religion, Buddhist Nihilism, p. 141, New York, 1893. 
I Hinduism as a Religion, Neely, Ope cit., p. 443. Note.-The Italics are mine. 
3 Confucianism, Neely, op. cit., p. 253. 
· Rabbi H. Peirira Mendes, Orthodox or Historical Judaism, Neely, p. 214. 
1\ JJ[att., ch. xxii, V. 40. 
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"Religion pure and undefiled before God and the Father, is this j to visit the 
fatherless and the widow in their tribulation, and to keep oneself unspotted from 
this world." 1 


'Veil then has Mr. Harrison said in his article entitled The Ghost 
of Religion in reply to 
Ir, Spencer's Religion; a Ret'i'ospect and 
Prospect :- 


"To me it is rather the Ghost of Religion." t 


And he adds the reason a little further on as he speaks of his 
opponent's merely theoretic concept:- 


<, In any reasonable use of language religion implies some kind of belief in a 
Power outside ourselves, some kind of awe and gratitude felt for that Power, 
some kind of influence exerted by it over our lives." 3 


1\11'. Harrison repeats with great force the same line of reasoning 
in his second reply Agnostic Jletaphysics to 1\11', Spencer's counter- 
attack Retl'ogressive Religion,4, 
If we turn from 1\11'. Spencer's opponent to one of 1\11'. Spencer's 
most ardent disciples, we find him unwittingly agree with 1\11'. 
Harrison and the rest of the world on this point, 1\11'. Richard 
Bithell believes in the Unknowable: he believes the philosophy of 
the Unknowable is a theory of original causation. Yet he does 
not believe it Religion. He believes no Agnosticism is. He 
says :- 


"As a matter of fact, Agnosticism has much less to do with religious beliefs 
than is commonly supposed. It is a system of philosophy not a theory of 
religion." b 


This is further than we have wished to go; Agnosticism the 
theory of original causation is philosophy, but it is not even the 
theory of religion! 
Prof. Huxley voices the same opinion almost identically :- 


"Neither per se nor per aliud has agnosticism (if I know anything about it) the 
least pretension to be a religious philosophy." 6 


1 Religion characteristic of Humanity, Neely, p. 191. 
t Gail, op. cit., p. 23. 3 Ibid., p. 33. 4 Ibid., p. 95, and passim. 
b Richard Bithell, B. Se., Ph. D., Agnostic Problems, Preface, p. vi, London, 
Edinburgh, 1887. 
6 T. H. Huxley, Science and Christian Tradition, Essays, Agnosticism, p. 248, edit. 
quoted. 
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Finally we may listen to the eminent English authority:- 


Ie There is no religion-or if there is, I do not know it-which does llJ)t say, 
'Do good, avoid evil.' There is none which does not contain what Rabbi Hillel 
called the quintessence of all religions, the simple warning, · Be good, my boy.' 
'Be good, my boy,' may &eem a very short catechism; but let us add to it, 'Be 
good, my boy, for God's Rake,' and we have in it very m.arly the whole of the 
Law and the Prophets." 1 


'Ve may safely, therefore, conclude that Mr. Spencer's proposal 
to put the quintessence of Religion in a mere philosophic theory 
making the practice but a succrescence, is condemned to the doom 
of the religion of the philosophers of the last century, of whom 
Max 1\iüller very forcibly says:- 


"They soon found that a mere philosophical system, however true, can never 
take the place of religious faith." t . 


9 21.- The Unknowable is not the Object of Relig'ion, 
Sir W. Hamilton's Authorities. 


1\11'. Spencer proceeds to state that :- 


Ie The Power which the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable" (
 14, 
p.46). 


And that all creeds are agreed on this point, however much they 
may differ in their special dogmas: that every thinker of note has 
subscribed to the ('onclusion, viz., that :- 


"The reality existing behind all appearances is, and must ever be unknown" 
(
 22, p. 69). 
Every thinker of note, we are informed, has subscribed to this 
conclusion. We shall examine tbe statement of the alleged sub- 
scription on the part of all the philosophers of eminence. Mr. 
Spencer's words immediately subsequent to the quotation are :- 


" 'With the exception,' says Sir William Hamilton, 'of a few late Absolutist 
theorisers in Germany, this is, perhaps, the truth of all others most harmoniously 
re-echoed by every philosopher of every school.' And among these he names 
Protagoras, Aristotle, St. Augustine, Bæthius, A verroes, Albertus Magnus, Gerson, 
Leo Hebræus, Melancthon, Scaliger, Francis Piccolo mini, Giordano Bruno, 
Campanella, Bacon, Spinoza, Newton, Kant" (
 22, p. 69). 


I :Max Müller, Fourth Lecture, Science of Religion, pp. 108-9, ed. cit. 
2 Ibid., Second Lecture, p. 43. 
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Before discussing the merits of this quotation, we must premise 
that 1\11'. Spencer designates the doctrine in question, viz" the 
unknowableness of the reality existing behind all appearances as 
Relativism, The term with him embraces two concepts, first the 
inscrutability of the First Cause, secondly, the consequent restric- 
tIon of all cognition to the phenomenal or relative, Now to the 
assertion adduced. 
This assertion is made on the authority of Sir 'V. Hamilton, 
who bases it on certain passages from the works of the philosophers 
named in the quotation. The testimonies adduced are found in 
the work
 Discussions on Philosophy and Literatu'i'e, .Appendix I, 
Philosophical, Book II, Testimonies to the more special fact that all 
our knowledge whe1her of lJ1ind or JIatter is only phenomenal, pp. 
597 sqq., New York, 1860. 
Sir 'V, Hamilton may be met with weapons taken from his own 
camp, 1\11', 1\lill is an ardent support of the theory of Relativity 
of Knowledge: here is his verdict on Sir William's testimonies:- 
"He (Sir W. Hamilton) supports his assertions by quotations from seventeen 
thinkers of eminence, beginning with Protagoras and Aristotle, and ending with 
Kant. Gladly, however, as I should learn that a philosophical truth, destructive 
of so great a mass of baseless and misleading speculations, had been universally 
recognized by philosophers of all past times, and that Ontology, instead of being, 
as I believed, the oldest form of philosophy, was a recent invention of Schelling 
and Hegel, I am obliged to confess that none of the passages, except the one 
from the Elder Scaliger, and the one from Newton, convey to my mind that the 
writers had ever come in sight of the great truth he supposes them to have 
intended to express. Almost all of them seem to be perfectly compatible with 
the rejection of it." 1 


Not only does Mr. 1\Iill consider that the Scotch metaphysician 
misinterprets his authorities, but even he goes so far as to affirm 
that Sir 'V. Hamilton himself did not hold the Relativity philoso- 
phy in more than a nominal sense, 1\11'. !YIills' reasons to this 
effect are so cogent that they force from Mr. Spencer the confession 
that the quotations adduced by 1\11'. !v1ill in his Examination of 
Sir HZ Hamilton's Philosophy, justify the assertion that the doctrine 
was espoused by him only in the name. 2 These Essays appeared 


1 J. S. Mill, An ExarninatÜYn of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 182, N ew York, 
1884. 
i Essays &ientijk, Political and Speculative, vol. ii j Essay, JJIill versus Hamilton, 
the Test of Truth, p. 384, stereotyped edit., London, 1868-74. Note.-The First 
Edition of First Principles appeared in 1860. 
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eight years after the" First Principles." So we must consider Mr. 
Spencer's avowal an ex profe88o retractation of his teachings in the 
"First Principles," concerning Sir W. Hamilton's Relativism. In 
the light of this fact any further examination of the passages in 
question must seem superfluous. However, a cursory glance may 
not be out of place. 
Sir 'V. Hamilton quotes from Aristotle CAfetaph!Jsics, Book VII, 
chap. X), There is 110 chapter tenth in Hook seventh. He cites 
same work (Book XII, chap. IX). Chapter ninth exists, but the 
passage is not there. The next extract (Book XII, chap, V II) 
does exist, but it is irrelevant. The Stagyrite in this Book and 
especially throughout this entire chapter, combats the Pythagorean 
principle of the" Incommensurability of Monads." He does not 
even suggest the slightest allusion to the theory of Relativity, In 
fact not only not here but nowhere in his "
Ietaphysics" does he 
discuss the Phenomenality of Knowledge. His views on the 
matter, however, may be readily read in his teachings. He tells 
us that substances are made cognizable by the senses, in the signifi- 
cation that through the instrumentality of sense cognition of the 
sensible qualities, they are presented and made intelligible to the 
intellect. l lIe scoff 15 at the dicturn of Protagoras-which Sir 'V. 
Hamilton adduces among the quotations we are discussing as clean 
and pure Relativism-that :- 


"Man is for himself the measure of aU things." 


'Ve will give his answer to Protagoras:- 


"For, likewise he (Protagoras) said that man is a measure for all things-in 
this way affirming nothing else than what appeared to every man, that this, also, 
indubitably is that which it appears to be. If, however, this is admitted, the 
same thing will happen to be and not to be, and to be both evil and good." II 


Sir 'V. Hamilton has the happy faculty of producing two men, 
one of whom refutes the opinion of the other, and in the face of 
all this, to tell us not to mind, that they both agree. 
Bacon is another of the philosophers adduced. 'Ve give the 
text :- 


"Informatio sensus semper est ex analogia hominis, non ex Rnalogia universi; 
atque magno prorsus errore asseritur sensum esse mensuram rerum" (Instauratio 
:Mugna, distr. op., vol. i, p. 218). 


1 Book vii, chap. i, p. 212, ed. cit. 


II Ibid., Book x, ch. vi, p. 291. 
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The writer treats in this part of Induction as the true method 
of seeking Science. This induction, he thinks, must proceed by 
experiment, and experiment requires the use of the senses, The 
senses are defective and at times fallacious, he urges. Then follow 
the words above, viz. :- 


"The testimony and information derived from the senses have reference to man 
and not to the universe. And it is a great error to assert that the senses are the 
measure of all things." 


The testimony of the senses has "reference to man and not to 
the universe," They communicate to man the five special forms 
of knowledge to which they are limited. The mode of communi- 
cation of this knowledge depends on the nature of the sense, A 
luminous object is perceived by the eye, because it is luminous: an 
audible object by the ear, because it is audible. The object might 
have myriad other forms and properties; the eye is concerned 
solely with its luminousness; the ear solely with its audibleness. 
The testimony of the senses, then, has reference especially and 
primarily to the peculiar nature of each separate sense, and after 
this to the object, But the senses being cognoscitive faculties of 
man, it can be truly said that the testimony of the senses has 
reference to man 'rather than to the universe, which is the mean- 
ing of the words of Bacon. The senses are not "the measure 
of all things." This is an easy corollary of the previous princi- 
ple. For if the senses are confined to the five forms of testimony 
peculiar to them, their perception does not embrace or measure 
all cognition. 
To sum up in a sentence: the senses are bearers of the circum- 
scribed modes of cognition which are proper of human nature or 
of man, and as they are circumscribed cognitions, they do not 
measure all manners of knowledge, they are not" the measure of 
all things." This explanation makes it manifest that it is the 
scope and aim of the great English admirer of induction, to warn 
his enthusiastic followers from an overbounded confidence in it as 
the method of science. He tells them, do not think that the senses 
are the witnesses of all science: they are the reporters of that 
science which sensible observation gives to man; you will make 
a very great mistake if you fancy that they are the rule and 
measure of all things. It would be impossible to apply this saying 
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of the Philosopher of Induction in a Relativist sense. It could 
not fit in. Besides, Bacon nowhere speaks in this part, of the 
nature or limitations of human knowledge; he confines himself to 
sketching a scheme of the whole treatise. That is why it is called 
Dist'ribul'Ïo Operis, When he does speak, however, of the non- 
realistic doctrines, his denunciation is cast in clear and by no means 
equivocal language. 1 
Next comes St, Augustine:- 


" Ab utroque notitia paritur, a cognoscente et cognito" (de Trin., L. ix, cc. i, 2). 


Namely:- 


"Cognition is begotten by both the cognizing subject and the cognized object.' 


This is a time-honored dictum of the Schoolmen. It simply 
signifies that the object of knowledge impresses itself on the know- 
ing faculty so that, in virtue of the impress, the mind brings forth 
the act of knowledge. "Vhat has this to do with the incompre- 
hensibility of the First Cause? how is this phenomenalism or, in 
Mr. Spencer's language, relativism? The citator, I suppose, means 
that a subject and object of knowledge are spoken of, and that these 
being relative terms connote a relative knowledge, Let us clear 
this confusion: the cognoscitive subject and cognoscitive object are 
relative terms in the plain simple sense that the subject is related 
to the object in so far as it knows the object; conversely that the 
object is related to the subject in so far as it is known by the sub- 
ject. If this be relativism every realist is as genuine a relativist 
as Sir W. Hamilton. But it is not a question of logomachies; 
relativism in the pre
ent discussion imports a knowledge of phe- 
nomena and naught besides, Had Sir 'V. Hamilton taken a cursory 
glance at the two chapters in question, he must have found that St. 
Augustine deals in the first chapter with the attitude of mind we 
should have towards the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. The saint 
says explicitly that that truth is not intelligible to us in our present 
existence, and must be an object of belief, as it is a mystery, But 
in the future life, he continues, it shall be manifest to us, for then 
we shall see God face to face; that is, we shall know Him most 


1 Novum Organum, Preface, op. cit., p. 380. 
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perfectly, This does not look much like relativisD1; in fact, even 
Sir 'V. Hamilton will admit that it is its very antithesis. In the 
second chapter quoted the saintly author speaks on divine love; in 
neither chapter does he even hint or make the slightest allusion to 
the relativist tenets, 
Other excerpts from St. Augustine are adduced by Sir 'V, Hamil- 
ton, but they are even less relevant than the reference we have just 
discussed. 
Boethius is quoted :- 


"Omne quod cognoscitur, non secundum sui vim, sed secundum cognoscentium 
potius comprehenditur facultatum" (De Gonsolatione Philosophiæ, L. v, pr08a iv). 


In this place the author of the De Consolatione expounds the 
doctrine of the reconciliation between Divine Providence and 
Human Liberty. He says the divine foreknowledge of free future 
events by no means impairs the liberty of the human will from 
which those events proceed. He puts himself the objection: if 
those events are foreknown, must they therefore necessarily happen? 
And he answers it by saying: they would, and would be devoid of 
all liberty, if the faculty perceiving them depended on them as the 
cause determinative of cognition, and not rather on its own intrinsic 
power of understanding all that is intelligible, by the sole fact that 
it has got the virtue in itself of understanding all things. Those 
who assert, he continues, that divine foreknowledge is subversive 
of human liberty, are beguiled by th
 mistake that in those things 
which each knows he depends solely on the power and nature of 
the objects known, which is entirely a mistake, He then subjoins 
the sentence quoted by Sir \V, Hamilton, viz., that" whatever is 
known is understood, not according to its own \Tirtue, but rather 
according to the virtue of the comprehending faculties." He adds 
several illustrations, For instance, the roundne
s of bodies is an 
object of perception by sight and an object of perception by touch, 
The cognition acquired by the eye is totally different from that 
acquired by the hand. 'Vhat is the cause of the difference? It is 
not the object, that is the same in both cases; it is the perceiving 
faculty. Hence, knowledge depends not so much on the object, 
but rather 011 the cognoscitive faculty. This is the meaning and 
view of the dictum of Boethius. 
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The following passages are also summoned to do battle for Rela- 
tivism :- 


U Mens humana per accidentia cognoscit Bubstantiam" (Melancthon, Erotemuta, 
Diulectices, L. i., Pro Substantia). 
"Mens intelligit se non per se primo, sed cum cætera intellexerit, ut dicitur 
in L. iii, de Anima, t. 8, et in L. xii, JJ[etaph., t. 38" (Francis Piccolomini, De 
JJ[ente humana, L. i, C. 8). 
U Intellectus non intelligit seipsum nisi per accidens fiat intelligibilis; ut 
materia cognoscitur per aliquid cujus ipsa est fundamentum" (Albertus Magnus, 
contra Averroem. de Unitute Intellectus, c.7). 
U Mens humana ipsum corpus non cognoscit, nec ipsum existere scit, nisi per 
ideas affectionum, quibus corpus afficitur" (Spinoza, Ethices, pars. ii, prop. xix). 


These four places and others which might be given from the 
authors named by Sir 'V. Hamilton, all propound the same teach- 
ing; and a literal translation of them may be put in these words:- 
"The human mind understands neither itself nor material sub- 
stances except in so far as itself and material substances are disclosed 
to it by the qualities with which they are affected." This is 
almost a verbal rendering, and it certainly gives the true and very 
substance of the doctrine, Each of the. authors alleged affirms 
distinctly that the human mind knows itself, understands itself; 
knows, lI./nderstands substances, material things. Relativism declares 
that the human mind does not know itself, does not know sub:::;t.ances, 
material things, These philosophers take it for granted that mind 
and matter are cognizable: the burden of their argument is, how 
does the mind cognize itself, how does it cognize substance, Rela- 
tivism shuts this controversy out of court, and logically. For, 
as it denies the cognoscibility of anything but phenomena, the 
question how things in themselves are apprehensible, becomes with 
it a chimera. 
\Ve will not burden the reader with any further consideration of 
this question. Sir W. Hamilton himself does not seem to know his 
own mind on the "Relativity of I{nowledge." Mr. J. S. 
Iill 
affirms that he (Sir 'V. Hamilton) never held it in more than a 
nominal sense. 
{r, Spencer even admits that Mr. l\Iill has demon- 
strated conclusively that Sir 'Villiam misinterpreted the authors he 
adduces. These facts, taken together with Sir 'V. Hamilton's reck- 
less misquotation of some passages, and his total misunderstanding 
of them all, makes his argument seem more like a fantastical sham 
battle than a serious effort to demonstrate his cause. 
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9 22.- The Unknowable is not the Object of Religion. 
The History of the Relig'ions. 


To pass from Sir 'V. Hamilton's authorities to the statement that 
all Religions are at one in the admission of the U nknowableness of 
the First Cause, and that this verity is the" essential constituent" 
of all the creeds, we shall, I think, find that this statement is like- 
wise utterly bereft of any historical value. 'Ve have historically 
demonstrated that knowledge enters into the essential elements of 
Religion, and by the very fact that not unknowablenes/iJ but know- 
ableness is the" essential constituent" of all the creeds. We have 
likewise historically demonstrated that action as well as theory con- 
stitute the essence of Religion; this is equivalent to the demonstra- 
tion that not the unknowableness of the First Cause, which is an 
assertion of strictly theoretical value, but something of a more 
complex character make up the essential constitutive of the religious 
concept. But as lVlr. Spencer appeals directly to the creeds, for a 
short time to the creeds let liS go with him. 
The question at issue, therefore, is :-are all religions perfectly 
at one in the tacit conviction that" the existence of the world with 
all it contains and all which surrounds it is a mystery ever pressing 
for interpretation?" (9 14, p. 43), Mr. Spencer affirms they are, 
and begins by telling us not what the different religious systems 
say of themselves, but what he thinks they mean. \Ve should 
fancy that from such a mighty array of witnesses a few might be 
permitted to speak for themselves, without the need of interpreter. 
However, 1\11', Spellcer does allow the monotheistic faiths to speak 
their case. We will first examine his interpretation of the other 
alleged beliefs. vVe cite his argument as it stands :- 


U Be it in the primitive Ghost-theory which assumes a human personality 
behind each unusual phenomenon; be it in Polytheism, in which these person- 
alities are partially generalized; or be it in Monotheism, in which they are 
wholly generalized; or be it in Pantheism, in which the generalized personality 
becomes one with the phenomena; we equally find an hypothesis which is sup 
posed to render the Universe comprehensible" (p. 43). 


In this passage 1\11'. Spencer expounds his theory of the historical 
Evolution of Religion originating in the primitive Ghost-theory. 
This theory he has attempted to substantiate in his article, Relig'io.n: 
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a Retrospect and Prospect. l Here he assumes it. It is quite irrele- 
vant to our question whether it be true or no. We have solely to 
concern ourselves whether there be or not an historical reHgious 
consensus on the dogma of the unknowableness of the Primal 
Cause, as the "essential constituent" of each and every Religion. 
If the Ghost-theory were the truth, it would simply show, in so far 
as relates to us, that belief in a Personal God was not the religion 
of the p'l'irnitive race and that man has had to struggle through error 
to attain to it. Whereas, in Mr, Spencer's case, it makes a strong 
argument against him, for it would show that by a necessary 
process of physical evolution, the existing Rel!gion of the U n- 
knowable has unfolded itself from a primal nebula of religious 
error into its present purity and perfection, In our case the Ghost- 
theory would be a mere uninfluencing accident, in 1\11'. Spencer's 
it would be the life germ-or death germ-of error from which the 
full flower of truth by the necessary laws of physical causation 
has been evolved, 
On this secondary matter-secondary in this place-we shall 
simply state in passing that Mr. Spencer bases his opinion both in 
the volume we are examining and in his Sociology, vol. I., as well 
as in the article quoted above, on mere philosophic proofs ignoring 
the fulcrum of historical support. To put it in the words of an 
eminent French authority, he has utterly ignored the utilities of 
philological research. 2 On the other hand in forty-five pages 3 
packed with the heaviest philological evidence, Max l\Hillcr has 
demonstrated, beyond the pale of reasonable suspicion, that in all 
cases whether among the Aryan, the Semitic or the Turanian races 
-and these are the three great root-Religions of the world-the 
belief in a God or Gods preceded the belief in departed spirits and 
that to use his words :- 


"The worship of the spirits of the departed is perhaps the most widely spread 
forlll of natural superstition all over the world." .. 


'Ve will now examine Mr. Spencer's argument. In the different 
forms of Religion, the Ghost-theory, Polytheism, }lonotheism J 


1 Gail, op. cit., pp. I, sqq. 
2 Albert R
ville, La nouvelle Théorie Evhémériste JJI. Herbert Spencer, Revue de 
l' Histoire des Religions, tom. iv, 1881. 
3 Science of Religion, Third Lecture, op. tit. .. Ibid., p. 96. 
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Pantheism, we find" an hypothesis which is supposed to render 
the Universe comprehensible." This is the base of the argumenta- 
tion. The conclusion he derives is: therefore the world is "a 
mystery e\Ter pressing for interpretation," in other words it is 
incomprehensible. 'Ve think the opposite conclu
ion is the right 
one. If the various Religions advance" an hypothesis which is 
supposed to render the U ni verse comprehensible," then the Relig- 
ions are agreed that the Universe is not incomprehensible, but 
comprehensible, is not a mystery but a solved problem. 
1\11'. Spencer pursues his argumentation :- 


"Now every theory tacitly asserts two things: firstly that there is something 
to be explained; secondly that such and such is the explanation. Hence however 
widely different speculators may disagree in the solutions they give of the same 
problem; yet by implication they agree that there is a problem to be solved. 
Here then is an element which all creeds have in common" (p. 44). 


This common element is that the world is, "a mystery ever 
pressing for interpretation" (Ibid.), 
'Ve concur with the writer that every theory asserts that there 
is something to be explained, not in the sense that it is unexplain- 
able. For if this were so, the theory would not offer an explanation, 
it would not attempt to explain what it considered unexplainable. 
But in the sen
e that there is something which is p,;'oposed fm' 
explanation-we concur with the writer that every theory asserts 
"that such and such is the explanation," viz., that what is pro- 
posed for explanation is eXplainable. Hence they agree not as !vIr. 
Spencer would have it " that there is a problem to be solved," but 
that the p1'Oblem is solved. 'Vherefore, the common element in the 
case of Religion is not that the world is a mystery ever pressing 
for interpretation, i. e., is unexplainable, but that the world is 
eXplainable and explained, This argument is so simple it may be 
misunderstood. 'Ve will indicate the headings: 1. Every theory 
asserts that there is something to be e:cpla-ined, i. e., that there is 
something proposed fo,;' explanation; 2. Every theory asserts that 
such and such is the explanation, i. e., that what is proposed for 
explanation is expla-inable; 3. Therefore the different religious 
theories are agreed that the world is not unexplainable but explain- 
able, not a mystery but an eXplained fact. 
Thus far Mr. Spencer's argument is directly against himself. 
His next form of proof is a collection of quotations, He informs 
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his readers that we yet see altars" to the unknown and unknowable 
God" (p. 45). We know of no altars now existing "to the un- 
known and unknowable God." 'V é cannot even imagine them. 
1\11'. Spencer does not say where they are. 'Ve suppose the quota- 
tion marks marking the phrase, to the unknown and unknowable 
God, have reference to the altar which St. Paul saw at Athens, on 
which was written: "To the unknown God." 1 If that is the 
case, and the reference cannot be to anything else, the quotation is 
incorrect. It should be, not" to the unknown and unknowable 
God," but" to the unknown God," which makes a great difference. 
Moreover, the Athenians did not mean that the God in question 
was unknown to everyone, but unknown to them, for they referred 
to the God of the Christians. Again the citation turns with great 
wrath on Mr. Spencer. They had but one altar" to the unknown 
God;" by the very fact they implied that they knew all the other 
Gods. St. Paul did not look on the unknown God as unknown to 
him; as he stands in the Areopagus he tells who this unknown 
God is, and he accuses his hearers of superstition for erecting an 
altar to the unknown :- 


U Yemen of Athens," he said in the passage cited, U I perceive that in aU things 
you are too superstitious. For passing by and seeing your idols, I found an altar 
on which was written: To the unknown God. .What, therefore, you worship 
without knowing it, that I preach to you." 


1\11'. Spencer goes on:- 


" In the worship of a God that cannot by any searching be found out there is 
a clearer recognition of the inscrutableness of creation" (Ibid.). 


We cannot understand to what living creed this passage refers. 
He adds :- 


U Further developments of theology ending in such assertions as that 'a God 
understood would be no God at all,' and · to think that God is, as we can think 
him to be, is blasphemy,' exhibit this recognition still more distinctly; and it 
pervades all the cultivated theology of the present day." 


Mr, Spencer does not name his authorities; we are at a loss to 
know who they are, what their weight is, and what they mean. 


1 Acts of the Apostles, ch. xvii, vv. 22, 23. 
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Still, we may safely say that no scientific theologian, if such used 
any of the phrases adduced, used them in l\Ir. Spencer's interpreta- 
tion. The phrase " a God understood would be no God at all" is 
theologically and scripturally correct, if the word "understood" 
be taken, as it may be, to mean " perfectly known." But in this 
signification it proves nothing for Mr. Spencer. No one holds that 
God is perfectly known. But we would like 1\11', Spencer to show 
us any scriptural or theological authority who asserts that God 
cannot be imperfectly known. 1\11'. Spencer's failure to do this must 
be accounted a surrender of his argument. 
The other assertion that" to think that God is, as we can think 
him to be, is blasphemy," is another loose phrase which may mean 
anything, though no doubt used by the writer of it orthodoxically. 
'Ve can conceive God anthropomorphically; that is, we can picture 
Him in the imagination as if He acted in human fashion. In this 
way, the Book of Genesis, in describing how God formed the first 
man from the slime of the earth, says that He "breathed into his 
face the breath of life." Likewise, it states that" the Spirit of 
God moved over the waters." It is unnecessary to add that when 
we conceive God in this way the conception is purely metaphoric 
and does not represent God as He is. But can we not also conceive 
God as the Ultimate Cause? and does not this concept present Him 
as He is? l\1r, Spencer will not deny this without being hoist in his 
own petard, for so he conceives the Unknowable. Similarly we can 
apprehend God as self-existent, intelligent, personal, free, loving, 
happy, immortal; at least the Scriptures and Theology teach us so, 
Hence it does not seem that 1\11'. Spencer has proverl his point, 
Contrari wise, his inability to bring forward even a single Religion 
admitting the unknowableness of the Deity, turns into a very forc- 
ible argument that, not only there is not perfect religious unanimity 
in the profession of the Unknowable as the essential constituent of 
Religion, but that there is a perfect unanimity on one point at least, 
i. e., that an Unknowable God is not the essential constituent of 
Religion. 
The creeds have been introduced by Mr, Spencer to support his 
religious theory. Their voices have been silent in his regard. It 
is our duty to see if they be silent when appealed to against him. 
No one will deny that Christianity, Judaism and Mohammedanism 
are monotheistic beliefs and admit an extra-kosmic Personal Creator. 
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Similarly the Parsees believe in a Personal God, A1Htra-.JJlazda, 
which is interpreted the Omnis{'ient Lord, 'Vho is the ruler and 
framer of the universe. l The Confucianists also believe in the one 
Ti, "the Supreme Ruler and governor of an subordinate spirits." 2 
The Brahrno-Sornaj, the newest creed in India, read the .Vedas and 
the Upanishads as teaching a consimilar doctrine. s A like doctrine 
was professed in the early faiths of Egypt, of China, of India, of 
Assyria, of Babylonia and of l{eltic Druidhism. 4 
No wonder then that Max l\Iüller in his famous philological , 
proof draws the conclusion that the Finns and Lapps and Tchu- 
vashes, the Hllns and Chinese and other Turanian races had in 
those primeval times before they separated, one common Religion 
which was a worship of heaven as the emblem of the Deity, the 
Infinite. 5 Likewise that the Arabians, the Syrians, the Pheni- 
cians, the Babylonians, the Carthaginians, and all who belonged 
to the Semitic family of men, invoked as the Supreme God, 
El, the Strong One in Heaven, and were united in one common 
worship of Him in that primitive age before there were Baby- 
lonians in Babylon, Phenicians in Tyre and Sidon or Jews in 
Mesopotamia. 6 Finally that the whole Aryan race, Greeks, Latins, 
Slavs, l{elts, Teutons, and the peoples of India before Homer 
sung the Iliad or the Veda was written, worshipped the Supreme 
Being whom they named the Heaven-Father, "Our Father who 
art in heaven." 7 'Vith one harmonious voice these peoples all 
proclaim that there exists a Supreme Lord and Ruler, who 
controls their destinies and whom they are bound to worship 
and love. This is surely knowledge, not indeed of the most 
perfect kind, but still knowledge. Such a God is not unknowable 
but known, 
If we turn from the primeval monotheism professed by the 
universal first races of men to the nature-worship and idolatry 


lJinaDji Jamshodji Modi, Religious System of the Parsees, Neely, Ope cit., p. 174. 
Conf. Annales du Musée Guimet, tom. xxi j Le Zend-Avesta, Traduction du Yasna 
(par Darmstetter), p. 259, Paris, 1892. 
II Pung Kwang Yu, Confucianism, Neely, p. 153. Conf. Max MülIer, Theosophy 
or Psychological Religion, ed. cit., pp. 12-20. 
3 Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar, Voice from New India, Neely, p. 135. 
f Prof. N. Valentine, Theistic Teachings of Historic FaitM, Neely, p.93. 
I) The Science of Religion, ed. cit., p. 99. 
6 Ibid., p. 83. 7 Ibid., p. 71. 
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into which it was degraded, I in them, too, we find a profession of 
knowledge. Hindu Pantheism is considered by many as the nearest 
approach to, if not identical with, 1\-11'. Spencer's Unknowable. 2 
But a distinction is to be made, If Brahmanism be driven to its 
strict logical conclusion, it will be found as a system of philosophy 3 
to signify the existence of Brahma, and Brahma will be the abstract 
totality of all existences. In this sense the above assertion is 
justifiable. But the Hindu does not worship this philosophic . 
abstraction. As a system of Religion, Brahmanism is quite the 
opposite. The heart recoils from the absurd, the Hindu con- 
cretizes the ahstraction and it becomes the Supreme Good, known 
as eternal, holy, happy, all-merciful, the saver, A Vedic sage 
speaks of Him :- 


"Hear ye children of immortal bliss, I have found the ancient one who is 
beyond all darkness, all delusion, and I.-nowing him alone you shall be saved from 
death again." i 


The Rishis of the Veda sang :- 


U Thou art our father, Thou art our mother, Thou art our beloved friend, Thou 
art the source of all our strength." ! 


Buddhism does not properly enter into the present discussion. 
It can neither speak in behalf of the existence of a God in any 
true sense of that word, nor of the existence of an Unknowable 
First Cause. It admits neither. It can utter no testimony. It is 
true that Buddhism ranks as a religion. This witnesses against 

Ir. Spencer's pronouncement that all religions admit the Un- 
knowable, but Buddhism is shut out of court when judgment is 
pronounced on the cognoscibility or non-cognoscibility of God. 
Buddhism, however, as it came from the mind of its founder, 
Bhagavat Sakyamuni, and as it exists in the Buddhistic canons, 
the Jlahayana and Hinayana, may justly be regarded as an ideal 
theory and not a religion. Its creator evidently intended it to 
satisfy all the religious cravings of the soul. It has not done so. 


1 Ibid., p. 71. Conf. Neely, Theistic Teachings of Historic FaitM, Prof. N. Valen- 
tine, p. 92, and Ibid., TM Religions of the World, Mgr. C. D. D'Harlez, p. 296. 
t Principal Cainl, Philosophy of Reli.qwn, p. 322, new edit., New York, 1891. 
3 Neely. The Ancient Religion of India, p. 103, Rev. M. Phillips. 
4 Swami Vivekananda, Hinduism as a Religion, Neely, Ope cit., p. 441. 
!') Ibid. 
7 
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The other creeds, no matter how degenerate or corrupt, have, as a 
matter of fact, each existed independent or self-sufficient among 
the peoples by whom they were professed. They needed support 
from no other belief. They stood alone claiming and receiving 
full religious empire. They were not, are not simply a theory, 
but a living observanæ. Such is not the case with Buddhism: 


"Chinese Buddhism cannot be called an independent religion any more than 
Buddhism in Ceylon, Burmah and Siam, or in Nepaul, Tibet and Mongolia." 1 


The same is true of its greatest stronghold, Japan. Buddhism 
is not the practical religion of Japan, but Buddhism leaning on 
Confucianism and Shintoism :- 


"One and the same Japanese is both a Shintoist, a Confucianist and a Budd- 
hist. He plays a triple part, so to speak. This must be strange to you, but it is 
a fact. Our religion may be likened to a triangle, which is made up of three 
angles. One angle is Shintoism, another is Confucianism, and a third angle is 
Buddhism, all of which make up the religion of ordinary Japanese. Shintoism 
furnishes the object of objects, Confucianism offers the rules of life, while Budd- 
hism offers the way of salvation. So you see we Japanese are eclectic in every- 
thing, even in religion." I 


The Buddhistic faith is eminently practical as a dependent or 
supplementary creed., but a religion in the full sense of the term, 
which can meet all the religious requirements of our nature, it is 
not. One element it lacks, and that is a God, As the noble Gau- 
tama conceived it, as a full and perfect faith it is purely platonic, 
and as such it is destined to live in the peaceful land of theory, 
Still the spectacle of the insufficiency of this unique and isolated 
form of Religion presents a fruitful reflection. Buddhism is in- 
sufficient because it needs the divine. A being to worship and 
revere, on whom our finite helplessness depends, i. e" a God, is 
demonstrated as a natural need for the human race by the incom- 
pleteness of the teaching of Sakyamuni. 'V orship, reverence, 
recognition of dependence on the Deity clearly presuppose him 
knowable, however vague may be the knowledge. This makes 
Buddhism a strong though negative proof of the knowableness of 
God. Its very negation and exclusion of the Divine Being from 
the contents of the religious concept marshal themselves into the 


1 Max Müller, The Science of Religion, Second Luture, Ope cit., p. 37. 
2 Nobuta Kishimoto, Future of Religion in Japan, Neely, p. 795. 
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ranks of the foremost factors to proclaim that man must have the 
Infinite, and that some knowledge of him, be it luminous in the 
highest degree, or be it dark in the clouds of the grossest enol', is 
the essential heritage of the human mind. 
From what has been said of the numerous and essentially diverse 
forms of Religions, the question naturally suggests itself is a defini- 
tion of Religion possiLle. 1\11'. Spencer's definition, gathered from 
the collected passages we have been considering, would be: A 
Theory of Nescience having for its Object the Unknowable First 
Cause, 'Ye have established the three opposite characteristics, i. e., 
that Religion is not Ne13cience but knou'Zedge, not in the mere theo- 
retic but also in the pl'actical order, honoring an object not incog- 
nizable but cognizable and cognized. 
These three marks are common to all tlie historic religions, yet 
they do not constitute a definition of Religion any more than the 
attributes vegetative and sensitive, which are predicated of the sum 
total of humanity, constitute a definition of man. To arrive at a 
correct definition of a word, we have to take all its different received 
significations and abstract the common elements, if common ele- 
ments there be. These common elements will 
omprise the defini- 
tion. If there are no common elements, there is no definition. We 
shall apply this process to the term" Religion." If we include 
Buddhism, no definition is possible; in Buddhism no form of wor- 
ship enters as a constituent element. Limiting our inquiry, there- 
fore, to the religious beliefs which profess themselves as independent, 
if we draw a boundary line around the great forms of historical 
Religions, i. e., the monotheistic, pantheistic and polytheistic creeds, 
the definition supplied by Prof. Flint will be found applicable :- 


" Religion is man's belief in a being or beings mightier than himself and inac- 
cessible to his senses, but not indifferent to his sentiments and actions, with the 
feelings and practices which flow from such belief." 1 


This description, however, will not meet the modern anti-theistic, 
so-called scientific religions, v. g., the religious form propounded in 
the work Natural Religion by the author of Ecce Homo: or the kin- 
dred creed which Strauss teaches in The Old Faith and the New: or 
that other religious scheme which has some existence in Germany, 
and whose name explains itself, Idealism or the striving for the 


1 Theism, Lecture II, General Idea of Religion, p. 32, 7 ed. revised, New York, 1893. 
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ideal in everything: 1 or, as a final instance, Pos-itivism as conæived 
either by 1\11'. Harrison or by its founder, M. Comte. These and 
all similar forms and sub-groups either make a complete divorce 
between all moral or salvational action and belief, or they eliminate 
every concept of dependence on or even of belief in "a being or 
beings mightier" than man, 
The only element which we can discover common to all amid the 
clashing, warring antithetic elements of all the creeds is" Admira- 
tion." l\Iessrs. Strauss and Seely admire the order and beauty 
of Nature, Dr. Brodbeck admires the Ideal, 1't1essrs. Comte and 
Harrison admire Departed Humanity. Admiration they all share 
with the great creeds of our race. But Admiration is not Religion. 
The artist admires the works of art, the naturalist the works 
of nature, man admires the nobilities of his fellow man. But 
assuredly that is not Religion. 
To corroborate the hopelessness of a definition of Religion, accepted 
in this wide and most general sense, we finally append the list of con- 
flicting definitions quoted by Professor Flint in his wOl'k on Theism, 
pp, 344 seqq.: 1. Religion consists essentially and exclusively of 
knowledge; 2. Religion is without the element of a rational founda- 
tion; 3, Religion is resolved into feeling or sentiment; 4. It is a 
figment founded on fear; 5. Desire, or an ignorant and illusive 
personification of man's own nature as he would wish to be; 6. A 
feeling of absolute dependence, of pure and complete passiveness; 
7. Conscience as "the religious organ of the soul;" 8. Love; 
9. A sanction for duty (Kant), 
If Religion is undefinable in the generic use of the term, i. e., if 
it has no elementary constituents or constituent common to all the 
religious varieties and proper and exclusive to itself, 1\'11', Spencer's 
definition-which is supposed to take in all the faiths-is once 
more shown to be fallacious, and his advancement of the Unknow- 
able as the common universal constituent in all creeds and theories, 
appears in stronger light as illusory and historically foundationless. 



 23.- The Religion of the Unknowable not a Progressive Religion. 
The fun scope and aim of Mr. Spencer's religious theory 
is to put itself forward as a progressive religion, the expres- 


] Dr, A. Brodbeck, Idealism the New Religwn, Neely, p. 122. 
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sion of the last and most perfect form in the evolution of the 
religious life. 
Fetishism, which l\lax Müller stigmatizes somewhere in his 
Hibbert Lectures as "a superstitious veneration for rubbish," is 
most undoubtedly the most degraded form of the religious senti- 
ment. l\Ian worships the stock and the stone. 
Polytheism ascends to a higher stage. Still the limitations and 
imperfections of the polytheistic deities cannot satiate the soul of 
man. He must penetrate beyond the finite. Nothing will satisfy 
him until his mind contemplates the infinite beauty; his heart 
yean1s for the infinite love; his mortality longs for an immortality, 
for an undecaying union with the Eternal. " It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished." Shall man reach it? That is not the 
question. We are now speaking of the religious ideal, comparing 
the religious forms, Polytheism is wanting. 
Pantheism supplies us with an Infinite, Immortal Being. But 
this Being is not a Personal God, i, e., it is not a free, holy, intel- 
ligent individual, distinct and separate from the imperfect exist- 
ences of the finite world. On the contrary it is " the Sat, i. e., the 
formless All." I This" formless All," is existence pure and simple, 
the sum total of all existence, and apart from it there is nothing 
else real, all is illusion. Truth, beauty, friendship, immortality, 
we ourselves are mere illusions, phantoms, "fictitious emanations 
from Brahma like mirage from the rays of the sun." 2 
'Ve need not say that such a Deity, without truth, love or any- 
thing else that is admirable, not only is not a noble, ideal object of 
worship, but shatters and annihilates everything that our nature 
looks up to. It bas never existed out of the dreaming philoso- 
pher's brain, not even in the dreamy land of India, as a vital, 
practical religious force. It is not the Nirguna Brahma of the 
Upanishads but the humanized gods A gni, Vishne and Indra and 
Rudra and the rest, as we have already stated, that the Hindu prays 
and adores. 

lonotheism presents the Divine Being as a Personal God, as 
pure, holy, eternal, living, intelligent and merciful. He can sym- 
pathize with us and befriend us; He is "onr Father, "Vho" is "in 
heaven," No conception can be grander; it is the realization of 
1 Manibal Ni Dvivedi, Religious Belief of the Hindus, Neely, Ope cit., p. 107. 
2 Ibid., The Ancient Religion of India, p.103, by Rev. Maurice PhilJips, of Madras. 
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the human ideal. If we conceive truth, He is the fulness of truth; 
if we conceive love, He is its origin and its infinite plentifulness; 
if we conceive beauty, He is to whom St. Austin addresses the 
immortal ecstasy :- 


"0 pulchritudo tam antiqua quam nova 1" "0 beauty, ever ancient, ever new!" 


Do we conceive happiness, "our being's end and aim?" He is 
"our reward exceeding great," merciful, benign, healing our sorrows, 
cancelling our crimes, and when we die, clasping us in paternal em- 
brace to the blessedness of perennial life. This is the highest ideal 
of the human spirit. This is the coronation of the religious evolu- 
tion. All progressive religious conditions must be along these lines. 
We can ever grow in love and knowledge of the Infinite Truth and 
the Infinite Beauty. We can never grow beyond it, for there is 
nothing beyond. 
1\:1:1'. Spencer's religion admits an impersonal existence. The 
Unknowable, like Brahma, is pure existence and nothing else; it 
is without intelligence, without beauty, without love, It stands on 
the same plane, if not lower down, as Hindu Pantheism. To wor- 
ship such a god is to retrograde, not to progress. We defined 1\11'. 
Spencer's Religion as a Theory of Nescience having as the object 
of its worship the Unknowable First Cause. We will put Mono- 
theism, or the belief in a Personal God, by its side by way of con- 
trast, as a conclusion to the comparative examination which has 
been the subject of this chapter. Mr. Spencer does not recognize 
Revelation, Limiting ourselves, therefore, to the monotheistic 
conception as it is seen by the eye of reason alone, and as it was 
perceived by the great Christian philosophers in their evolution 
of the theistic philosophy of the Stagyrite, monotheism may be 
defined as the recognition and worship of the Supreme Being as 
our Creator and Sovereign Lord and Final Rewarder. 
Thus put side by side, the Unknowable God, and the 
10nothe- 
istic Personal God, the reader will judge for himself which is the 
Retrogressive, which the Progressive Creed, which the most perfect 
form in the evolution of existent religious life. 



CHAPTER II. 


MR. SPENCER'S RELIGION CONSIDERED FROM THE 
METAPHYSICAL STANDPOINT. 


9 24.-Question Stated. 



Ir. Spencer'i argument viewed from the historical standpoint 
was: 1. Science comprehends all knowledge, therefore Religion 
and Nescience are identical; 2. Religion is essentially theoretical; 
3. The Religious Theory, held Lyall forms of faiths and found to 
be their constituent element, is that the Power which the universe 
manifests to us is utterly inscrutable. We have historically dis- 
proved these propositions. As 
Ir. Spencer passes from the his- 
toricalline of argument to the metaphysical, it is our duty to follow 
him. The question therefore is, will Mr. Spencer's proofs stand 
the metaphysical test? These proofs are disposed in the following 
order: 1. Ultimate Religious Ideas and Ultimate Scientific Ideas 
are Unknowable; 2. These ideas represent the one reality under- 
lying all appearances, i. e" they represent the Unknowable; 3. The 
Conditioned or phenomenal alone is knowable; 4. The phenomenal 
or knowable is the object of Science, the Unknowable is the object 
of Religion; 5. The nature of the Unknowable is metaphysically 
examined and explained. 
'Ve need not dwell upon the importance to the student of 
Religion of a calm and impartial examination of this great ques- 
tion. Is the world about us an illusion or is it a reality? Are 
we to consider those things which we see and hear and touch, 
mere pictures, hollow forms, without substance, thin as air, empty 
nothings; or are they solid, substantial, with a body to them? 
Will they, like the" Ghost" in "Hamlet," fade" at the crowing 
of the cock?" Is Mr. Spencer's voice "the trumpet of the morn" 
to awake the new" god of day," the god of Modern Science, the 
"Unknowable," at whose warning, "the extravagant and erring 
spirit "-the illusion which men have called a real world-" hies 
to his confine," of darkness and ignorance, before the light of the 
day of the new philosophy? Or, on the contrary, is this world 
95 
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"in which we live, move and have our being," a real, concrete, 
solid, substantial thing, such as it reveals itself to us? Are we 
ourselves, but the pictured forms of our own imaginings? i\..re we 
to ourselves unknown, except as images; the creations of our senses, 
mere bodily shapes and nothing more? 
!vIr. Spencer replies that we know the world and all existing 
things merely as " appearances" or " phenomena," that is, we know 
the images of things, we know their shapes and forms; these 
images do not exist outside of us; they are the creations of our 
senses; they are pictures painted on our imaginations with no 
existence outside. The universe, what is it? does it exist? what 
are we ourselves? do we exist? are we such as we think our- 
selves to be, real, live, solid flesh and bone? 1\1:1'. Spencer makes 
answer: we don't know, and what is more, we never can know. 
'Ve know nothing except appearances; as to the rest, we are in the 
dark. He conceives that behind" all appearances," there is one 
immense, omnipresent reality, which is you and I and all things. 
This reality absorbs and engulfs all existences iuto one tremendous 
unity, You think and have the never-to-be-shaken conviction 
that you are, not a phenomenal but a real existence, and that you 
are distinct from your fellows, and they from you. But our author 
will inform you that you mistake; that this conviction is to be 
classed with imaginary realities, 


"Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise." 


All personal identity vanishes; all individual consciousness is 
of a phantasmal character; all plurality of existences shares the 
same fate. Plurality of appearances there is, forms manifold; 
plurality of substances, no. There is but one substancê, and that 
is the Unknowable. Appearances, phenomena, existing nowhere 
but in our imagination-which is also nothing but an appearance- 
these alone are known to us. VVe know naught but shadows ex- 
isting in a shadow, and we who know are also shadows,-Shadou:s 
know shadows existing in shadows, 


9 25.- Ult.imcde Religious Ideas-Self-existence, Oi'eat'ion, the 
Cause, the Absolute, the Infinite. 
In his argument against the conceivableness of the origin of the 
Universe, 1\11', Spencer lays down that the notions of Self-existence 
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and Creation" by;external agency" are inconceivable (p, 30, 9 11). 
The ratiocination against the thinkableness of Self-existenæ is as 
follows :- 


"Self-existence" (I necessarily means existence without a beginning; and to 
form a conception of self-existence is to form a conception of existence without a 
beginning. Now by no mental effort can we do this. To conceive existence 
through infinite past time implies the conception of infinite past time, which is 
an impossibility" (p. 31, 
 11). 


The sum and substance of our author's philosophy is that his 
Unknowable is without a beginning, For instance, he characterizes 
it as the" Ultimate Cause" (p. 108, 
 31, passim). Being the 
Ultimate Cause, there was no cause prior to it, no cause gave it a 
beginning, it was without a beginning, unless you seek refuge in 
the absurd hypothesis that all of a sudJen it sprung from non- 
existence into existence, producing itself. 
Ir. Spencer, however, 
wisely rejects this hypothesis which he names "self-creation." 
The conceivability of Self-existence, therefore, is vainly attacked 
by :1\11'. Spencer. Its validity is the life-blood of any bone and 
sinew there may be in his IDtimate Cause,l 
1\11'. Spencer's illogicalness, i. e., his profession in his own case 
of teachings, which he deems logically unverifiable in his adver- 
saries, proves the suicide of his own doctrine, still it is no more 
than a negative argument in our favor. We may be wrong. This 
compels us to use positive demonstration. The argument is, Self- 
existence is unthinkable because :- 


"To conceive existence through infinite past time implies the conception of 
infinite past time which is an impossibility." 


It is impossible to form an image of any infinitude, whether of 
duration, space or number, an image such as we can form of a man 
or a horse or any other being that easily can be pictureù to the 
senses. The mind, however, conceives thousands of unpictul'able 
things. 'Ve cannot form a picture of the size of the earth, much 
les" of the sun or the universe, yet they exist; much less can we 
image the whirlings of the myriad hosts of atoms and the multitu- 
dinous but ordered movements by which they marshal themselves 
into these mighty armies which we call the worlds. 


1 William IV!. Lacy, An Examinai'ion of the Philosophy of the Unknowable, 
 32, p. 
96, Philadelphia, 1883. 
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If it is not necessary that an object should be imageable to be 
conceivable, neither is it necessary that we should conceive sepa- 
rately every part of which the object is made up, as !vIr. :!'vIiIl clearly 
proves against Sir W. Hamilton} It would be impossible to carry 
our thoughts in succession over every part of infinite duration. It 
cannot, I repeat, be exacted of us to do this, on the ground that if 
we do not the conception is inconceivable. On how many of our 
finite operations do we go through such a process? Let us take 
the complex period 500,000 years. This period Mr. Spencer will 
not claim is inconceivable. Neither wil1 he claim that it is neces- 
sary mentally to go over every separate unit of this period so as to 
be able to form a conception of it. We have a real conception, 
however, of this vast totality of time; we can distinguish it from 
everything else, we know how much and what it means; it is as 
much a mental and a living unit as any of the smaller periods. 
The same may be said of infinite duration; it is not a vague or 
indefinite notion, but distinguishable from everything else, with 
its own peculiar and distinct attributes, and what more is requisite 
to make it conceivable? 
The idea of infinite duration, like all the infinitcs and many 
more of our percepts, is partly positive and partly negative in its 
make-up. We conceive duration; we then negative alllimitalion or 
finiteness. 'Vill the negative element destroy its conceivableness? 
In that case irnperfect, inaccurate, inapt, inert, unknowable, unknown, 
and a million other ideas, which make up our daily mental and social 
life, will be relegated to the blank regions of inconceivableness. 
Oreation "by external a,qency" is the next "u1t.imate religious 
idea" presented to us as inconceivable. 'Ve are informed respect- 
ing it that :- 


" Alike in the rudest creeds and in the cosmogony long current among ourselves, 
it is assumed that the genesis of the heavens and the earth is effected somewhat 
after the manner in which a workman shapes a piece of furniture. And this 
assumption is made not by theologians only, but by the immense majority of 
philosophers, past and present" (p. 33, 
 11). 
We suppose Mr. Spencer refers to the biblical cosmogony. We 
are afraid he has not read it right. He seems to confound the 


1 Examination of Sir w: Hamilron's Philosophy, edit. quoted, pp. 106,107. Conf. 
Martineau, Essays, .Reviews and Addre88e8, vol. üi, &ience, Nescience and Faith, p, 
213, London and New York, 1891. 
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biblif'al creational narrative, "the cosmogony long current among 
ourselves," with the poetical cosmogony of Hesiod, the cosmogonies 
of Thales, Anaxagoras and Plato. These latter bear a kinship with 
the process of manufacture; they describe the fashioning of the 
elemental matter. Not so with the current bibliæl cosmogony. 
"The artisan," as 1\11'. Spencer very well says, "does not make the 
iron, wood or stone he uses, but merely fashions and combines 
them." In the biblical creation, on the contrary, the Great Arti- 
ficer not merely fashions and combines the iron, wood and stone 
and all the pre-existing elements, but also makes them and causes 
them to begin to exist, A greater dissimilitude between "the process 
of creation and the process of manufacture" cannot possibly be 
presented to the mind. It is, to say the least, surprising that 1\1:1'. 
Spencer should assert the contrary, and the surprise is augmented 
by the added assertion that the analogy between the existing crea- 
tional concept and that of "carpenter work" "is made not by 
theologians only, but by the immense majority of philosophers, past 
and present." 
The concept of creation is simply this: that God, by His infinite 
power, has made the world out of nothing, i. e., has caused it in all 
its totality to exist, \Ve cannot conceive how or in what manner 
God has done thi
, because the mode of operation of Infinite power 
is beyond our apprehension, Still we can conceive the fact, and of 
the fact only there is question. 'Ve can conceive the world not 
existent, we can conceive it as existent, we can conceive the reason 
of the transitus from not-existence to existence, viz., the power of 
the Almighty Cause. l ]\;[1'. Spencer, to sustain his position of the 
uuthinkableness of creation, will have to show the absurdity of any 
or all of these constituents. 
At first sight it might seem that the transitus from not-existence 
to existence bears absurdity on its very face. This is not so, how- 
ever, as a little reflection will show. Take any ordinary event, 
v. g., it begins to grow cold now, it was warm a second ago. This 
change from heat to cold, this cold did not exist, it now begins to 
exist. Here is a transitus from not-existence to existence; we do 
not know how it took place but we know thæ fact, it is perfectly 
thinkable. 


I S. Thomas, Summa Throl., 1, q. 45, a. 2, and Quast. disp., q. 3, de pot., a. 1. 
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Another difficulty suggests itself; in the instance cited we see the 
change from heat to cold, the change is a plain fact. But in the 
case of creation there is no such sensible evidence. But we must 
reflect that in this case just as much as in creation the transitus is 
not a visible fact, At a certain moment we feel the heat, a moment 
later we cease to feel it, and we begin to feel the cold. The two 
facts are isolated and unconnected, as Hume has very weU shown, 
so far as any sensuous nexus is concerned, The transitus, the 
ground or the reason of the passage from not-existence to eiistence, 
equally the same in either example, is the principle of causation 
visible to the sole eye of the mind. 
The argument used by the supporters of the creational philosophy 
is that the mutability of the Kosmos proves that it has not in. 
itself the ground of its own existence. Therefore it must derive 
its existence from some other being, i. e., it mnst have been created. 
This is a philosophical explanation and as such it is scientific and 
must be so considered. It needs no defence here because from ]\tIre 
Spencer it suffers no attack. If Mr. Spencer turned his logical 
guns on it, as lVIr. l\iill did in his Three Essays on Theism, we 
should deem it our duty to return fire. At present we simply 
sketch the line of demonstration, to indicate the reasonableness of 
the creational position. To recapitulate, 1\11'. Spencer presents a 
carpenter-theory notion of the biblical and theological cosmogony. 
This is incorrect, and can suggest no proof of the inconceivableness 
of Creation; Mr, Spencer's argument is a misconception. 
Mr. Spencer's demonstration against the conceivability of the 
Cause, the Absolute, the Infinite, he takes from 1\ir. 1\Iansel :- 


U But these three conceptions, the Cause, th(' Absolute, the Infinite, all equally 
indispensable, do they not imply contradiction to each other, when viewed in 
conjunction as attributes of one and the same Being? A Cause cannot as such, 
be absolute: the Absolute cannot as such be a cause. The cause, as such, exists 
only in relation to its effect: the cause is a cause of the effect; the effect is an 
effect of the cause. On the other hand, the conception of the Absolute implies 
a possible existence out of all relatio'Il" (p. 39, 
 13). 


No words can reveal the defect ill this argument so clearly as 
1\11'. lVIill's plain solution :- 


U But in what manner is a possible existence out of all relation, incompatible 
with the notion of a cause? Would the sun (for example) not exist if there 
were no earth or planets- for it to illuminate? Mr. Mansel seems to think that 
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what is capable of existing out of all relation, cannot possibly be conceived or 
known in relation. If the Absolute Being cannot be conceived as Cause, it must 
be that he cannot exist as Cause; he must be incapable of causing. If he can be 
in any relation whatever to any finite thing, he is conceivable and knowable in 
that relation, if not otherwise. Freed from this confusion of Ideas, Mr. Mansel's 
argument resolves itself into this-The same Being cannot be thought by us both 
as Cause and as Absolute, because a Cause, as such, is not Absolute, and the Abso- 
lute, as such, is not a Cause; which is exactly as if he had said that Kewton 
cannot be thought by us both as an Englishman and as a mathematician, because 
an Englishman, as such, is not a mathematician, nor a mathematician, as such, 
an Englishman." 1 


1\11'. l\Iansel's aversion to reconciling the idea of the Absolute 
with that of a Cause culminates in the following strange piece of 
reasoning: If the Absolute becomes a Cause, its effect-or the 
relative, as he terms it-cannot be a distinct reality from the 
Absolute. If it were, it would be conceived as passing from not- 
existence into existence; but this is impossible, he sustains :- 


"For that which is conceived exists" (
 13, p. 42). 


The vanity of this curious logic is admirably shown in the 
following clear and forcible passage:- 


"That which is conceived exists! Can I not think of the crop of next year? 
But it does not exist. Can I not think of the next century? Can I not think of 
aU the things that Edward Bellamy describes in his strange book, "Looking 
Backward?" 
lust I think of these things as already existing, or not think of 
them at all? Can I not think of a fine crop, the best weather to form the fall 
fruit, and all that will rejoice the farmer next Autumn? I can conceive of them 
as coming into existence, and in this there is no annihilation, as Mr. :Mansel 
strangely asserts."!l 


The last part of the argument on the repugnance between the 
concepts, the Cause, the Absolute and the Infinite, is that :- 


" The Absolute exists first by itself, and afterwards becomes a Cause. But here 
we are checked by the third conception, that of the Infinite. How can the In- 
finite become that which it was not from the first? " 


The Absolute e.1Jists fil'st by itst'lj, and after-ww'ds becomes a Cause. 
'Ve deny this assertion. God, the Absolute, Infinite and Unchange- 


1 Examination of Si1' William Hamilton's Philosophy, ch. vii, pp. 118, 119. Conf. 
Bowne, The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, p. 58 et seqq., New York, 1874. 
2Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Herbert Spencers First Principles: A 8eries of Lectures 
delivered at the Catholic University of America, Lectu1'e II, 1889. 
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able Being, d('creed by an eternal decree that at a given moment the 
world should begin to exist. Unlike finite power, infinite virtue 
can act without suffering mutation. 'Vhy? Because, being infinite, 
it has in itself all that is nece
sary to exercise causality without 
having recourse to a superadded mutation. Such a mutation would 
be superfluous and contradictory in Him Who is the fulness of 
infinite activity. The Absolute did not become a Cause; it was 
a cause from eternity. By virtue of its eternal causality the 
universe began at the time and moment pre-ordained in the eternal 
counsels. 
1\11'. Spencer places the main weight of his philosophy on this 
alleged inter-repugnance of the Cause, the Absolute and the Infinite. 
He recurs to it with another loug quotation from 1\11', 1\lansel's 
L-imits of Religious Thought, and with one from Sir 'V. Hamilton's 
essay on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned (
 24, pp. 74-79). 
Though these passages occur at a long distance from the passage 
we have just discussed, they are on the main a repetition in sub- 
stance of the same argnments. For instance, in the reference from 
Sir 'V. Hamilton, under a new form occurs the proof that the In- 
finite cannot he conceived because it "wuuld require an infinite 
time" for the conception (p. 74). .Again, the inconceivability of 
the Absolute is iterated, in the reference from 1\11'. 
Iansel, in sub- 
stantially the same presentment:- 


"To be conscious of the Ab..c;olute, as such, we must know that an object which 
is given in relation to our consciousnesE:, is identical with one which exists in its 
OWD Dature out of all relation to consciousness " (p.79). 


In other word::;, a consciousness of the _\..bsolute requires that it 
enter into relation to consciousness, but the Absolute cannot enter 
into relation because it "exists in its uwn nature out of all relation 
to consciousness," As this argument is repeated so often by ]\tIre 
1\lansel and urged by Mr. Spencer with equal solicitude, it deserves 
a special attention, though it has been sufficiently overthrown in 
the quotation we have given from l\lr. l\iill. 'Ve agree with 1\11', 
Spencer that consciousness is possible only in the form of a 'relation. 
There is the Subject or person conscious and an Object of which 
he is conscious. The A bsolute will be the object of consciousness, 
it will bear to consciousness the relation of object to subject, 'Ve 
see no difficulty in thi!:j, 'Vhy cannot the Absolute like any other 
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term of thought be conceived, be related to consciousness as an 
object of knowledge? 1\11'. Mansel says it cannot, and the reason 
he gives is, if we may be allowed the tiresome repetition, that the 
Absolute :- 


" Exists in its own nature out of all relation to consciousness." 


These words admit of two constructions. They may either mean 
that the Ab.'5olute exists necessarily out of all'l'elation, or that it exists 
only possibly out of all relation, The argument requires that they 
should mean that the Absolute exists necessarily out of all relation, 
:1\11'. l\Iansel cannot intend this. In the passage we quoted from 
him in the beginning on the three conceptions, "the Cause, the 
Absolute, the Infinite" (p. 39, 
 13), he states that" the conception 
of the absolute implies a possible existence out of all relation," in 
other words that it exists only possibly out of all relation, Besides, 
1\11', l\Iansel nowhere asserts, much less proves, that the Absolute 
ex.zsts 
ecessQ,'ì'ily out of all'l'elation to consciousness. The incon- 
clusiveness of the argumentation is manifest. 
The confusion existing in the minds of Sir 'V. Hamilton and 
:1\11'. l\Iansel is not easily explained. It is hard to see how the 
Absolute can be identified with the Non-Relative, taking this term 
in the meaning which these writers import into it. Whatever 
exists may be apprehended by the mind, as existing, as a cause or 
an effect, as intelligent or unintelligent, etc., anù inasmuch as it is 
so apprehended it is known, it is an object of knowledge. 1 We con- 
ceive God as existing, as a cause, intelligent. He is therefore an 
object of knowledge for us, and as such is related to our conscious- 
ness. How then can the term Non-relative be fittingly applied to 
God? 
There is not a shadow of a reason, nor is any reason assigned to 
annex this signification to the term Absolute as an attribute of the 
Deity, 'ViII the reason be assigned that for the Absolute to be a 
Relative-in the sense that it can be a cognized object, or a cognizing 
subject-is to suffer limitations and conditions? This is nonsense. 
'Vhat limitations or conditions are imposed on the Absolute by 
being an object of our knowledge, by being known by you or me? 


IJohn Rickaby, S. J., General1J-Ietaphysics, p. 361, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 
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His being is the same whether we know Him or not. Obversely, 
what limitations or conditions are imposed on Him by being a 
subject of knowledge, by knowing human things? If there were 
anything He did not know, His knowledge would not be infi- 
nite, To be a cognizing subject is not only not to limit or con- 
dition the Infinite, the Absolute; on the contrary, it expresses 
one of the sublime perfections of the Unlimited, the Unconditioned 
Being, 

Ir. Spencer and 
1r, 1\1ansel's difficulties were met and solved 
by the Scholastic philosophy centuries ago. The whole cause of 
1\11'. 
1ansel and 1\11'. Spencer's confusion is that they cannot con- 
ceive a relation existing between God and creatures, unless such a 
relation brings with it a mutation or modification in the Divine 
Being. This is asserted again and again in the citations we adduced 
from those writers, For instance, 1\11', Mansel speaks of the Abso- 
lute existing" first by itself," "and afterwards" becoming a cause; 
in other words, when the Absolute becomes a cause, it does so by 
the superaddition of some quality which it had not before-it under- 
goes a change, it receives some new modification. If this were so, 
then surely would Mr. 1\Iansel's affirmation be true, viz., that" the 
Cause and the Absolute imply contradiction to each other." The 
Scholastic philosophy saw this difficulty, as we have said, centuries 
ago, and answered it. The answer is simply this: God is infinite, 
hence unchangeable; when he assumes towards creatures the rela- 
tion of cause to effect, he does so without undergoing any change, 
Creatnres cannot become a cause without suffering lllutation; the 
reason is because they are imperfect, finite; but God is infinite, per- 
fect. 'Vhen he causes, he does so by virtue of his infinite power; 
to that power nothing can be added. Because it is infinite, it can 
act without being changed; because it is infinite, it can do all things, 
remaining unchanged, unchangeable. The Infinite Being, accord- 
ingly, can be a cause or pnter into any other relation with finite 
beings without undergoing mutation, 
But the obvious difficulty suggests itself-if you say that God 
becomes a cause, do you not imply a change in him ?-The meaning 
of the phrase to become a cause, when applied to God, is that God 
existing unchanged from all eternity, produces the effect in time; 
he is nominated a cause not from a change occurring in himself, 
but simply from the existence of the effect. He is related as 
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Cause to the effects he produces, not by reason of any change he 
suffers, but because the effects exist in virtue of his infinite causality. 
To put it in the language of the Schoolmen-God does not carry 
towards finite beings an intrins'ic or real relation, i. e., a relation 
implying mutation, or change, but he does carry a logical or ex- 
trinsic relation, i. e" importing no such modification or mutation. l 
But putting aside the meaning of the term Non-relative as above 
set down, and which 1\11'. 
Iansel affixes to the Absolute, in another 
sense the word Non-Relative has a true and existent signification. 
And it is, no doubt, the mixing of the two meanings which has 
given rise to the strange doctrine we are considering, The vocable 
Absolute in its strict philosophical and theological sense, according 
to Scholastic and universal Catholic teaching, signifies existence 
independent of all other existences, i. e" existence so perfect that even 
if no other being existed, it could and would exist; such an exist- 
ence alone is God. 2 This Scholastic definition has been accepted 
by all theistic writers and is in common use. For instance, in this 
acceptation, 'Vebster defines it (the Absolute) :- 


" Loose from, or unconnected by dependence on any other being; self-existent, 
self-sufficing." 3 


The Absolute, being independent in existence, is unmodified, un- 
limited, unconditioned. Contrariwise, creatures, being dependent- 
on God for existence, are limited, conditioned: limited, because they 
have received from the First Cause a limited amount of being; con- 
ditioned, because it is only on the condition that existence was im- 
parted to them by the First Cause that they exist. In this manner 
the Absolute may be defined as the Unconditioned and N on- 
Relative, because it exists independent, without any relation of 
dependence, on other beings, And the term Relative may be applied 
to all finite and conditioned beings, because their existence has a 
neces8ary relation of dependence on the First Cause. 
The Absolute, thus defined, manifestly applies only to God. In 
theistic philosophy, and also in common use, the term Absolute has 


1 S. Thomas, Summa Theol., 1, q. 13, a. 7, ad. 2, and 1, q. 34, a. 3, ad. 2, and 
1, q. 43, a. 2, ad 2. 
! Braun, Dé.finition de l! Absolu, Congrès Scientifique Internationale des Catholiques, 
Burea'ux des Annales de Phüosophie Chrétienne, tom. i, p. 405. Cont. S. Thomas, 
Summa Theol., 1, q. 44, a. 1, and 1-2, q. 6, a. 6 and pa88im. 
, International Dictionary (unabr.), Springfield, Mass., 1893. 
8 
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also a meaning which extends to all the beings of the universe. A 
thing may be considered in it8elf, as an individual, abstraction made 
of all things else, or it may be considered as a part of the world. 
Under different points of view, it is at the same time absolute and 
rdative :- 


"Everything sustains both an absolute and a relative capacity; an absolute, as 
it is such a thing, endued with such a nature; and a relative, as it is a part of the 
Universe, and so stands in such a relation to the whole" (South).l 


To sum up, in reply to Mr. Mansel and 1\11'. Spencer, the Abso- 
lute and the Relative are not opponent terms, but synonymo'U8 when 
the Absolute sustains the relations of subject and object, etc.; they 
are, on the contrary, opposite and antithetical when the Absolute 
means-as it does in its strict metaphysical sense-independent of 
any other being, and when the Relative means subject to the rdation 
of a necessary dependence, 



 26.- Ultimate Scientific Ideas-Force, Consciousness, Life. 
1\11', Spencer passes from the Ultimate Religious Ideas to what 
he classifies as Ultimate Scientific Ideas. These he condemns with 
the Ultimate Religious, as equally unintelligible, unknowable. He 
defines Science as " a higher development of common knowledge" 
(p. 18). Consequently, Ultimate Scientific Ideas must be the u1ti- 
mate or fundamental knowledge on which the structure of Scienæ 
is superimposed. Anyhow, they are knowledge of S01ne sort, unless 
we strip the term Scientific of all meaning. But if .Ultimate Scientific 
Ideas are to be classed as knowledge, according to 1\11'. Spencer's very 
definition, how comes it that he devotes a special chapter to the 
demonstration that they are incomprehensible, unknowable, not 
knowledge, but its direct antithesis? Apart from this, leaving our 
author's incomprehensible, unknowable use of terms in the mystery 
in which he enshrines them, is it true that Force, Consciousness, Life 
are ind wellers of the land of Nesc-ience, beyond all human ken? 
Force, Mr, Spencer conceives as "an affection of consciousness" 
(
 18, p. 58). He gives the following demonstration of its unin- 
telligibleness, If we lift a chair, the foræ we exert is equal and 
antagonistic to the force called the weight of the chair. Whence, 
he infers, the force existing in the chair is similar in nature to the 


1 Webster, edit. quoted, word Relative. 
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force existing within us. The force existing within us, is merely 
" an affection of consciousness," For this reason, we cannot con- 
ceive the force in the chair "without endowing the chair with 
consciousness," This conclusion, however, is absurd, and the only 
rational inference to be held is that force is to us an unknowable 
quantity (p. 58). 
The first fallacy in this ratiocination is that force is an affection 
inherent in consciousness, Consciousness is not force but simply 
'reports the existence of force within us. I Force is the latent power 
which originates in our will, and gives that muscular tension and 
. power which neutralize the antagonizing resistance felt in the 
chair. This is a matter of universal experience; we all feel that, 
by an act of our volition, we can communicate to our limbs strength 
and effort to conquer resistance. In this experience three distinct 
elements manifest themselves to analysis. First, there is the act of 
volition to which we appeal to impart force to the limbs or muscles 
we wish to exercise; :secondly, there is the imparting of the force 
from the treasures of the will, to the place to which it is directed; 
thirdly, there is the force in exercise, and as a resultant the con- 
sciousness of it. l.\fr. Spencer confuses the force exerted and the 
consequent consciousness; he identifies antecedent with result, cause 
with effect, 
Having dissipated this fallacy of the identification of conscious- 
ness with force, we readily see that the conclusiveness of the argu- 
ment crumbles and falls. There is no need to endow the chair 
" with consciousness," and force discloses itself to us in the resist- 
ance of the chair and in our opposing muscular resistance and 
tension. It is true that these battling resistances are not force 
itself; they are its manifestations, they are its effects; and as such 
they reveal its existence as the causal virtue and energy made mani- 
fest in them, This is our knowledge of force; we know it in the 
revelations of its effects, and we are conscious of it because we are 
conscious and feel and know as a first principle of our existence- 
which l\Ir. Spencer will not disown-that for every effect there is 
postu lated the existence of its cause, 
This issue naturally leads us to 1\11', Spencer's conception of Con- 
sciousness. A II will agree that consciousness is the perception qf 


1 Crozier, op. cit., p. 185. Conf. Martineau, Science, Nescience and Faith, Ope cil., 
p. 208. 
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the impressions and feelings which each one experiences in himself.l 
If any man denies or cans in question the existence of those im- 
pressions and experiences, he by the very fact exiles from himself 
all knowledge and all truth. Such a denial would be, as Descartes 
observed, to cut the foundations from all philosophy. Mr. Spencer 
reasons as follows :- 


U Belief in the reality of self is, indeed, a belief which no hypothesis enables 
us to escape" (
 20, p. 64). 
Very true, but hear what follows :- 
CI It is yet a belief admitting of no justification by reaso
 j nay, indeed, it is a 
belief which reason, when pressed for a distinct answer, rejects." 


We should expect that the writer of such an assertion would dis- 
continue to philosophize. Even 1\11'. Mansel would not countenance 
such sweeping destruction, 1\11'. Spencer may be put the question: 
if the Belief in the reality of self is to be rejected by reason, does he, 
when he makes this assertion, believe that he himself makes it, or 
does he not believe it? And does he believe that he makes it 
reasonably? If he believes that he makes the assertion, and be- 
lieves that it is a reasonable assertion, by the very fact he admits 
"the reality of self," and admits it as a f'easonable belief. If he 
does not believe that he makes the assertion, and that it is not 
reasonable, he tells us ipso facto to reject it. And what we have 
said of this particular assertion may be similarly said of everything 
1\11'. Spencer has uttered, So that he encircles himself in the curi- 
ous contradiction of having us buy a book which he advises us on 
logical grounds to repudiate. 
But let us look at the arguments, which, according to our author, 
press reason to r('ject this fundamental belief, He speaks as fol- 
lows :- 


"The fundamental condition to all consciousness, emphatically insisted upon 
by Mr. Mansel in common with Sir William Hamilton and others, is the anti- 
thesis of subject and object. . . . The mental act in which self is known, implies 
like every other mental act, a perceiving subject and a perceived object. If, 
then, the object perceived is self, what is the subject that perceives? or if it is 
the true self which thinks, what other self can it be that is thought of. Clearly 
a true cognition of self implies a state in which the knowing and known are 
one-in which subject and object are identified j and this Mr. Mansel rightly 
holds to be the annihilation of both" (
 20, p. 65). 
1 Pesch, Institutiones Logicales, Part ii, lib. i, p. 158, St. Louis, Mo., 1888. 
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This is an argument well reasoned out and led to a logical and 
true conclusion, viz., "a true cognition of self implies a state in 
which the knowing and known are one." But when he resumes, 
" and this 
Ir.l\Iansel rightly holds to be the annihilation of both," 
we ask on whose authority we have to accept this statement? on 
Mr. l\Iansel's or Mr. Spencer's? 'Ve demand something more 
t.han any man's authority here. Not all the ipse dixits of all the 
philosophers will suffice in this grave matter. A statement fraught 
with such grave consequences needs demonstration of the most 
cogent character. 
Ir. Spencer well asserts that in self-cognition 
"the knowing and known are one," still, in the same breath, he 
wishes us to believe that l\Ir,l\Iansel is right in asserting the opposite. 
The confusion in lVIr. Spencer's vacillating metaphysics, and in 
those of his teachers, is found in their explanation of the antithesis 
of subject and object. They believe-l\Ir. Spencer forgets to tell 
us why-that the subject and object must necessarily be distinct 
entities. The subject, in general, is that which does the action; 
the object is that on which the action is done, The subject of cog- 
nition is that which knows, or the thinking faculty; the object is 
that which is known, Now what objection is there to the same 
person being both the subject knowing and the object known, or in 
other words, what repugnance is there in self-cognition? Clearly, 
the subject, as such, is not the object; the object, as such, is not 
the subject; but this distinction simply indicates that the term 
sltbject expresses a quality of the person of whom it is predicated, 
which the word object does not express; and, vice versa, that the 
word object mentions a property not contained in the vocabulum 
subject, These properties are not contradictory and, consequently, 
are not repugnant in the same individual. If it were said that 
the subject of cognition knew ánd did not know at the same time; 
or that the object was known and unknown simultaneously, a con- 
tradiction would be established. To know and not to know are 
contradictories, and incompatible in the same person; to be known 
and to be unknown betray a like incompatibility. To know and to 
be known, that is to be the subject and object of knowledge, present 
no such incompatibility in one and the same individual being. 
If it be opposed to reason to say that a man can know himself, 
a like opposition must be found in asserting that a man can talk 
about himself, can tire himself, can refresh himself, etc., etc. A 
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well-known and popular writer exemplifies the matter very strik- 
ingly. He says :- 


U Just as he (Mr. Spencer) tries to show the impossibility of self-knowledge, 
let us try to show the impossibility of self-love. We might say-'The funda- 
mental condition of aU love is the antithesis of subject and object. If, then, the 
object loved be self, what is the subject that loves? Or if it be the true self that 
loves, what other self can it be that is loved? Self-love implies the identity of 
subject and object; but, by hypothesis, they must always be different; therefore 
no man can love himself.' Now, since in point of fact most persons do love them- 
selves, there is manifestly something wrong about this argument." 1 


Mr. Spencer's views on the definition of Life put him ashore on 
not less patent absurdities. He looks on life, in its triple form of 
vegetation, sense and intelligence, as the correspondence which 
exists between the changes which occur in the living being, and the 
changes which occur without it, when these changes are intercon- 
nected. By way of illustration, vegetal vitality would be _ made 
up chiefly of chemic changes" responding to the co-existence of 
light, heat, water and carbonic acid around it" (
 25, p, 83), And 
to come to sensible-the same may be said of rational life-what 
are those actions by which the hunter pursues his prey:- 


"But certain changes in the organism fitted to meet certain changes in the 
environment?" (
 25, p. 83). 


Hence the following definition :- 


" Life is definable as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations" (p. 84). 


"\Ve are happy to agree with Mr. Spencer that wherever we find 
life, there we find a correspondence between the vital acts and ex- 
ternal agents; but it by no means follows from this that life consists 
in this correspondence. Steam is 'generated by the action of heat, 
and wherever stearn exists, there arises a correspondence between it 
and the calorific action. Shall we, therefore, define steam as the 
continuous adjustment of the relation existing in the stearn to the 
relation in the calorific principle external to it ? Nor shall the 
reply avail that in Life the relations are complex, whereas in the 
example offered they are simple. For, if we take a watch or a 
steam-engine, the relations are most complex: the relations of the 


I Prof.l\Iomerie, Belief in God, p. 44, 3 ed., Edinburgh and London, 1891. Conf. 
Agnosticism, pp. 38-44, by same author, Gp. cit. 
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parts of a watch, for instance, are very numerous, and they are so 
inter-related as to adjust themselves continually-provided the 
watch keep good time-so as to correspond with the diurnal revo- 
lutions of the sun. Here truly we find :- 


"A continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations." 


Still I do not think lVIr. Spencer would venture to endow the watch 
with life. There is an elementary principle in that part of Logic 
which treats of Definitions-that the definition must not be more 
general than the thing defined. 1\11'. Spencer's definition is so gen- 
eral that it will make watches, steam-engines, houses, bridges and 
an infinity of other things all alive. A very generous act, no doubt; 
but, unfortunately, he will find few people to appreciate it. Does 
not the following rebuke seem merited ?- 


"It professes to be a definition of life, but really leaves life wholly out of account, 
in order to facilitate the work incumbent on a materialistic philosophy." 1 


By way of corollary from this definition, 1\11'. Spencer describes 
cognition as:- 


"The establishment of some connexion between subjective states and objective 
agencies" (p. 86). 


This 1\11'. .Mill explains as an affirmation "that for every propo- 
sition we can truly assert about the similitudes, successions and 
co-existences of our states of consciousness, there is a corresponding 
similitude, succession and co-existence, really obtaining among nou- 
mena beyond our consciousness, and even that we can have experi- 
ence of the same," And he is astonished that so able a defender 
of the Agnostic position should admit "this prodigious amount of 
knowledge respecting the Unknowable." Besides recognizing" this 
prodigious amount of knowledge respecting the Unknowable"- 
about which we have no knowledge at all-how does our author 
come to discover that there are corresponding similitudes and 
changes in the objective agencies-that is, in the Unknowable? 
He tells us in the next page that for " every effect" produced in 
our consciousness, there exists a corresponding" property" in the 
Unknowable. How does he certify this ? No certification is offered, 


1 Flint, Anti-theistic Theories, p. 504, ed. cit. Conf. Crozier, The Religion of the 
Future, ed. cit., p. 191, and Birks, 1flodern Physical Fatalism, p. 273, 2 ed., Lon- 
don, 1882. 
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Nor can it be offered in view of the neutralizing statement that 
the Unknowable is devoid of all properties, "the abstract of all 
thougbts, ideas or conceptions" (9 26, p. 95). 


9 27.- The Relativity of All Knowledge. 


The sequelæ drawn by 1\11'. Spencer with the aid of Sir 'V. 
Hamilton and 
1r. 1\1:ansel from the incomprehensibleness of Ulti- 
mate Religious and Scientific Ideas, are: 1. Phenomena alone are 
knowable; 2. The existence represented by the Ultimate Ideas is 
unknowable, inconceivable. This creed they call the Relativity of 
Knowledge, the doctrine of the Relativity of all Knowledge. 'Ve 
bave examined the grounds on which this doctrine is built. It is 
proper now to look at it as it stands. And, firstly, we will look at 
Sir 'V. Hamilton and 1\11'. Mansel's presentment. They tell us we 
know the sole phenomenal, that we onrselves and the whole uni- 
verse of things are phenomena, mere manifestations of the Absolute 
(p. 74, 9 24). They also tell us that: "the Absolute is conceived 
merely by a negation of conceivability" (p. 74), That: "the 
Absolute and the Infinite, are thus like the Inconcei vable and the 
Imperceptible, names indicating not an object of thought or of 
consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the conditions under 
whiclJ consciousness is possible" (Ibid.). Still Sir 'V. Hamilton 
adds that "by a wonderful revelati
n, we are thus, in the very 
consciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative 
and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality" 
(9 26, p. 92), 
And lVIr. 1\lansel iterates the same: "we are compelled by the 
constitution of our minds, to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
and Infinite Being" (Ibid.). Man and the Universe, like tbe 
Berkeleyan matter, are simply phenomena, with an illusoryexist- 
ence, an illusory individuality! The only thing real about us is 
that we are appearances of a Being which we cannot conceive DOl' 
think, of a Being so unreal and so absurd that when we try to 
conceive it, we conceive" a negation of conceivability," "not an 
object of thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere absence 
of the conditions under which consciousness is possible." 
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The strangeness of this doctrine is heightened by the declaration 
that this strange Being which to consciousness is the negation of 
existence, to belief is positive existence, in fact the only real and 
true existence! And that" we are compelled by the constitution 
of our minds" to admit it as such, in other words, "we are com- 
pelled by t.he constitution of our minds to believe" that which by 
the constitution of the same minds we are compelled to deny, as 
repugnant and contradictory to the very laws of thought! 
l\Ir, Spencer also admits the phenomenal character of all knowl- 
edge. He admits with Sir \V. Hamilton and 1\Ir. 
Iansel, as 
has been said above, and we shall now put it in his own words, 
that :-" the answer of pure logic is held to be, that by the limits 
of our intelligence we are rigorously confined within the relative; 
and that anything transcending the relative can be thought of 
only as a pure negation, or as a non-existence. "The absolute is 
conceived merely by a negation of conceivability," writes Sir 'V. 
Hamilton. " The Absolute and the Infinite," says 1\11'. l\lansel, " are 
thus like the Inconceivable and the Imperceptible, names indicating 
not an object of thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere 
absence of the conditions under which consciousness is possible" 
(p. 87, 
 26). Sir 'V. Hamilton and 1\11'. Man
el accept the doctrine 
contained in these propositions, as it stands. Not so with 1\11'. 
Spencer though he approvingly quotes it. He considers that the 
above definitions of the Absolute and the Infinite, ..,-iz., " negation 
of conceivability" and "absence of the conditions under which 
consciousness is possible" are" nonsense" and" simply an elabo- 
rate suicide" (p. 88). 
1\11', Spencer strives to explain this strange interpretation by the 
pronouncement that the doctrine is logically tt'ue but psychologically 
false (p. 87). This explanation entangles him in a deeper net. 
"That is logically true cannot be psychologically false. There can 
be no war between our logical and psychological faculties. Such 
a radical vice in the constitution of those faculties or powers of the 
soul, is as elaborate an intellectual suicide as the antagonism, placed 
by Sir 'V. Hamilton and J.\Ir,l\lansel, between Belief and Conscious- 
ness. 1\11'. Spencer cannot, therefore, escape from the pit-falls into 
which Sir 'V, Hamilton and 1\11'. l\Iansel hopelessly fell, by flying 
to a psychological escape. Psychological escape there is none and 


(: 
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he must, with them, stand by the answer of pure logic,I unless he 
desires to seek other inconsistencies. 
A sample of these inconsistencies is: Mr. Spencer, desiring to 
justify his psychological escape, tells us that "everyone of the 
arguments by which the relativity of our knowledge is demonstratec1 
distinctly postulates the existence of something beyond the relative" 
(p, 88), i, e., distinctly postulates the Absolute, as he affirms in the 
next sentence. Now, arguments are the instruments of logic, The 
existence of the Absolute-l\Ir. Spencer's psychological doctrine- 
is built on arguments, is built on logic. "The answer of pure 
logic" is that the Absolute is the" negation of conceivability," 
the " absenæ of the conditions under which consciousness is pos- 
sible;" on the other hand, the answer of the logic on which the 
"psychological aspect" rests, is that the Absolute is a positive exist- 
ence. But it cannot be at the same time a mere negation and a 
positive existenæ. 1\11'. Spencer accepted the principles of Sir 'V. 
Hamilton anJ l\Iansel. "The answer of pure logic," reasoning 
from these principles, is that" the absolute is conceiv
d merely by 
a negation of conceivability," etc. To be consistent, 1\11'. Spenær 
mU!:1t accept this" answer of pure logic," however absurd it may 
be, In his position it does not seem becoming to annex to it such 
epithets as " an elaborate suicide," "nonsense" (p. 88). 


9 28.-The Unknowable,-Its Attributes. 


1\11'. Spencer's doctrine of the Unknowable it is now proper in 
brief to sketch. This doctrine is, to his mind, the ultimate result 
and natural sequela from the historical and metaphysical demon- 
strations we have been examining, \Vith Sir \V, Hamilton and 
1\11'. 1\iansel, he is agreed that we know the sole phenomenal; that 
the kosmos of beings, from the lowest atom of brute matter to the 
intellectual grandeur of man, are phenomena, appearances of a con- 
tradictory being called the Absolute; that the Absolute, by the laws 
of logical deduction, is demonstrated to be to our minds a pure 
negation, Nevertheless, that it is psychologically an emphatically 


1 E. Pace, Dus Relativitätsprincip in Herbert Spencer's psychologischer Entwicklungs- 
lehre, lnaugural-Di8sertion zur Erlangung der philosophischen Doctorwürde an der 
Universität Leipzig, p. 63, Leipzig, 1891. 
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positive existence, the only existence. He tells uC:) next, he explains 
to us what this existence is: 1. 'Ve" know only certain impressions 
produced on us." These impressions we are "compelled to think 
in relation to a positive cause." This cause is one, the Absolute. 
2. Philosophy condemns the attribution of any form or limit in 
this Absolute Cause; this makes our consciousness of it a "con- 
sciousness of the unformed and unlimited" (p. 94, 
 26). 3. The 
Absolute, when set in contrast with the Relative, has 'real exist- 
ence. The existence of the latter is not real, but phenomenal. 
4. The Absolute is related to the Relative. 5. The Absolute 
is unknowable, is the Unknowable. 6. We must refrain from 
assigning to the Unknowable any attributes whatever. Such 
assignation is Anthropomorphism. 7. This theory is the Recon- 
ciliation of Religion, Philosophy and Science. 8. The Unknowable 
is the new God, 
Now, aU that has been said hereto cuts the foundations from :1\11'. 
Spencer's theory which we have just expounded, The present criti- 
cism, therefore, must not be considered as necessary; it may be, how- 
ever, useful, as it will show the doctrine as it directly presents itself 
requesting rational acceptance. Had 1\11'. Spencer demonstrated 
the inconceivableness of the Ultimate Religious and Scientific Ideas, 
the assertion of the enclosure of our knowledge within the sphere 
of impressions would be a strictly logical inference. This he has 
not done. The following statement-that we are compelled to 
think these impressions in relation to one positive cause-must also 
be viewed as baseless. It is true we must think of them in relation 
to a positive causp, but the question is: must each individual im- 
pression, or each individual set of impressions be ascribed to an 
individual separate cause, thus making as many distinct separate 
causes as their impressions or sets of impressions, or must the 
totality of impressions be ascribed to only one cause, namely the 
Absolute? ßIr. Spencer means the latter. He does not ten us 
'[(..'hy. I feel certain impressions, v. g., I think, I am now seeing, 
hemoing, standing. I feel, I am conscious that these actions and 
impressions are mine and that they belong to nobody else, I am 
the cause of them and of a thousand other things. So is every 
other man. This truth is so self-evident that we should deem a 
man utterly wrong in his senses who would deny or question it. 
'Ve are each of us conscious that we are distinct separate causes of 
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distinct separate effects. Therefore there is not one cause of the 
universe of impressions, but causes many and various. The one 
Absolute sole Cause is without foundation. 
The next proposition is that philosophy repudiates the assignment 
of any form or limit to this one Absolute Cause, 'Ve have dissi- 
pated the doctrine of the submersion of all causes into the one 
Absolute Cause. Let us suppose, however, the Pantheistic propo- 
sition of the all-identifying one A ösolute causal Existence, does 
philosophy negative the predication of forms and limits in 'it? 
Does true philosophy condemn the attachment of any form or 
limit to the A bsolute, and what do we mean by the assertion? or 
rather let us hear 1\11'. Spencer explain what he means by it:- 


U Though Philosophy condemns successively each attempted conception of the 
Absolute-though it proves to us that the Absolute is not this, nor that, nor that 
-though in obedience to it we negative, one after another, each idea as it arises; 
yet, as we cannot expel the entire contents of consciousness, there ever remains 
behind an element which passes into new shapes. The continual negation of each 
particular form and limit, simply results in the more or less complete abstraction 
of all forms and limits; and so ends in an indefinite consciousness of the unformed 
and unlimited" (p. 94). 


He proceeds :- 


U This consciousness is not the abstract of anyone group of thoughts, ideas or 
conceptions, but it is the abstract of all thoughts, ideas or conceptions. That 
which is common to them all and cannot be got rid of, is what we predicate by 
the word existence. Dissociated as this becomes from each of its modes by the 
perpetual change of those mode!:>, it remains as an indefinite consciousness of 
something constant under all modes-of being apart from its appearances" (p. 95). 


This" being apart from its appearances" is the Absolute (p. 96), 
lVIr. Spencer, as we have remarked, will not follow Sir 'V. Hamil- 
ton and 1\11', lV1ansel in negativing each idea of the Absolute to the 
extent of making it" a negation of conceivability." He must have 
it positive. Consequently he descends from all particular thoughts, 
and he finds, by means of successive abstractions, that the ultimate 
element common to them all is "being," indefinite being. This 
ultimate element he then declares the Absolute, 'Ve happily agree 
with 1\11'. Spencer that the common ultimate element in all our 
thoughts is the idea of" indefinite being." The notion of being is 
the central element in all thoughts and ideas; every other notion the 
mind can abstract from, the notion of being it cannot. 1\/Ir. Spencer, 
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therefore, is right and in fun accord with the Schoolmen, in making 
being the essence of all thought, and the one universal element 
resident in it. But does it follow that this concept of abstract 
indefinite being is the concept of the Absolute? A moment's pause 
will show it is not. In the citations made above the Absolute is 
described as the Absolute Cause, and 1\11'. Spencer is continually 
telling us it is the Ultimate Cause. The issue is, are the two con- 
cepts the Absolute First Cause, and the bare notion of being identical? 
Assuredly not; the first adds to the notion of being the notion of 
a First Cause. The concept of being and the concept of being + 
a First Cause are not the same. Or to put it another way, the 
" indefinite consciousness of the unformed and unlimited" is not the 
equivalent of the consciousness of a being + the form of a First 
Cause. 
The next point of doctrine is that the Absolute, when contrasted 
with the r(\lative, has real existence, whereas the latter's existence 
is only phenomenal. The reason assigned is that our consciousness 
of the Absolute, i. e., of the unformed and unlimited, or indefinite 
being, is the unchangeable element in all thought, all other thoughts 
being changeable. The sense of this proposition is that the con- 
ception of being, as has already been remarked, is found in all 
thinking, that, on the one hand, no thought can exist which has not 
in it this element, whereas, on the other, it can be in the cogitative 
action, when all other elements of thought have disappeared. In 
this manner it appears as the unchangeable constituent of thought, 
and other thoughts manifest themselves as changeable, variable, 
But what has this to do with Absolute or Relative Existence? 
'ViII the fact that the idea of mere being is the ultimate element in 
thought, when all the others are removed by abstraction, endow it 
with Absolute Existence? The nótion of abstract being in the 
mind and the ex'istence of such a being out of the 'lnind are two 
things different altogether. And 1\11'. Spencer's proposition comes 
to this, the notion of being is the common element in all thinking, 
therefore it exists, Common element or not, it still remains a 
mental element, and the weakness remains, viz., the mere fact that 
a concept exists in the mind does not establish the existence of an 
object out of the mind, And this is true no matter how the concept 
exists mentally. 
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Again, if it be true that, because the percept of Being is the 
essential ingredient of all thought, that therefore it must exist, how 
will it be when we don't think? If it exists because, when we 
think, we must think of it, why should it not cease to exist when 
we cease to think of it? Surely objective existence is no inference 
from the mere fact of mental existence. Further, the notion of the 
Absolute as a First Cause is changeable; it can be banished from 
thought like the rest of our changeable thoughts. 'Ve can abstract 
from the elements" First" and" Cause," and we do so when we 
conceive pure being. What, then, becomes of the Absolute First 
Cause? It has become a relative, phenomenal, its objective existence 
has vanished. 
And again, existence and being are confounded by 1\11'. Spencer. 
The ultimate element in all thought is not existence, but being, viz., 
whatever is apt to exist, whether it exists or no. l If act.ttal exist- 
ence were the ultimate mental element, whatever would be conceived 
would include it. A thousand things may be conceived, however, 
which have no actual existence, For example, "a mountain of 
gold," "the Spaniards' EI Dorado." And what would the poet, 
the novelist do, what would any of the arts or sciences without the 
unexistent ideal to contemplate and to copy from? There are two 
kinds of being, actual being and possible being. Actual being is 
existence, possible being is the possibility of existence. This con- 
fusion of " heing" and "existence" is made in plain terms by 1\11'. 
Spencer. 'Ve transcribe his description of the consciousness of the 
ultimate element :- 


"It is the abstract of all thoughts, ideas or conceptions. That which is com- 
mon to them all, and cannot be got rid of, is what we predicate by the word 
existence" (p. 95). 


This "abstract of all thoughts, ideas or conceptions," this ulti- 
mate element, is, not existence but being, and the argument falls as 
useless and illusory. 
Furthermore, 'relative or phenomenal existence, as conceived by 
1\11'. 1\1ansel and adopted by 1\11'. Spencer, "is but a name for the 
several ways in which objects are presented to onr consciousness" 
(p. 78, 
 24). 'Ve and the universal kosmos are relatives or phe- 


1 John Rickaby, S. J., General MetaphyS'Lcs, p. 21, N ew York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
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nomena, we are mere manners of presentations before consciousness, 
i. e., we are mere acts of consciousness, mere modes of thought. 
These thoughts or states of consciousness, being purely mental 
entities, are made up of pnrely mental elements also. 1\Ir. Spencer 
obtains the ultimate element in question, by abstracting it from the 
"thoughts, ideas and conceptionR" which, we have said, constitute 
relative existence. It is "that which is common to them all," and, 
as it is common to them all, it is a part of them, it remains reIati ve, 
it cannot enter into the sphere of the Ab
olute.l 
1\11'. Spencer is hopelessly encircled in relative existence. There 
is no egress for him to cross the bridge to the Absolute, the extra- 
mental. He confounds abst'ì'act being and actual extstence, the 
phenomenal and the Absolute, the common element of thought and 
its objective reality, The climax of this entanglement is found in 
a later Essay in the following words: "Since an ultimate analysis 
brings us everywhere to alternative impossibilities of thought, we 
are shown that beyond the phenomenal order of things our ideas of 
possible and impossible are irrelevant." 2_0 ur ideas of possible and 
impossible are prior to our ideas of existence and non-existence. 
For a thing to exist it must be possible; the impossible cannot 
exist, So that, if beyond the phenomenal order of things our ideas 
of possible and impos
ible are irrelevant, whatever ratiocination we 
build on those ideas, affecting our consciousness of existence, must 
be also irrelevant. By way of example, 1\11'. Spencer reasons, with 
respect to the existence of the Absolute, that its persistence in con- 
sciousness " under successive conditions necessitates a sense of it as 
distinguished from the conditions and independent of them." This 
distinction from the conditions, this independence of them are the 
endowments of the Absolute, and as such they are absolute, extra- 
mental, "beyond the phenomenal order of things," But are they 
possible or impossible? The reply must be, we do not know, for 
beyond the phenomenal order our ideas of possible are irrelevant. 
And, if we cannot know whether they are possible or no, we cannot 
know whether they belong to the Absolute or no, and the affirma- 
tion that we have a consciousness or sense of the existence of the 
Absolute "as distinguished from conditions and independent of 
them" becomes, as far as we are concerned, chimerical. 


1 E. Pace, op. cit., p. 64. \I Retrogrusive Religion, Nineteenth Oentury, J u}y, 1884. 
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Finally, let it be allowed for the nonce that this Absolute exists. 
What can be said about it ? We have an indefinite consciousness, 
but not knowledge, that it is pure existence, and the "abstract 
of all thoughts, ideas and conceptions." vVe know not whether 
it is possible or impossible, necessary or unnecessary, eternal or 
temporal, to be adored or to be mocked, whether it is higher 
or lower than we. 'Ve cannot reason about it; any predica- 
tion we make must be irrelevant. I t is cut off from the laws 
of thought. It is insulated like an electric current with a noli 
me tangere placarded on its mysterious envelope. 
Ir. Spencer 
will allow us an indefinite consciousness of it, a vague feeling 
of nude existence forever unknowable and unknown, a perfect 
stranger to us, the only thing we ever heard of which is in 
every sense a mystery! 
The next pronouncement for our consideration is that this Abso- 
lute is related to the Relative. "\Ve are told that" the Relative is 
itself inconceivable, exæpt as related to a real Non-relative" (p. 96). 
The Absolute, the Non-relative is related to the Relative, i. e., it is 
reduced to the term of a relation, it becomes a relative. The N on- 
relative turns out to be a relative in disguise, it is absolute no 
more, and, as Dr. l\Iartineau says, its alJeged unknowableness is 
discharged ! 1 
The incoherence of this strange doctrine dissolves 1\11'. Spencer's 
next affirmation that the Absolute is forever unknowable and un- 
known. This is manifest, even in 1\11'. Spencer's definition of 
Knowledge and Nescience, which confines knowledge to the relative 
or phenomenal, and nescience to what is latent under phenomena. 
For, the Relative being the object of knowledge, if the Non- 
relative becomes a relative, ipso facto, it becomes knowable and 
known. Apart from this, Mr, Spencer's attribution of causality to 
the Absolute entitles it to rank as knowledge. For it has been 
demonstrated by historic evidence and by the witness of a cloud 
of testimonies that, 1\11'. Spencer's partition of the territories of 
Knowledge and Nescience is a violation of the definitions. 
Besides, Realism hM at all times designated the apprehension of a 
cause from its effects by the word knowledge. How do you know the 
cause exists? Realism replies, by its effects, Do you know what 


1 Science, Nescience and Faith, op. cit., p. 198. 
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the cause is in itself? I do not, it makes answer, I simply know 
that to produce the effect, it must exist and must have the virtue 
proportionate to the effect produced,l Mr. Spencer upholds this 
same doctrine and by it declares that the Absolute is the Ultimate 
Cause. The Realist and he are one in the doctrine. The Realist 
with all mankind calls it knowledge,2lVlr. Spencer calls it Nescience. 
'Ve do not object to a difference in name, but we do object to 1\;11'. 
Spencer's lIse of the term Nescience, as opposed, not in name but 
in reality, to the word Knowledge. 
The assignation to the Unknowable of any attributes is anthro- 
pomorphic, akin to the anthromorphism of a Personal God. Here 
is the reason set down :- 


(, And may we not, therefore, rightly refrain from assigning to it (the Unknow- 
able) any attributes whatever on the ground that such attributes, derived as they 
must be from our natures, are not elevations but degradations. Indeed it seems 
somewhat strange that men should suppose the highest worship to lie in assimi- 
lating the object of their worship to themselves" (p. 109, 
 31). 


It is indeed true, the tendencies towards investing the Deity with 
a human shape have,at all times, greatly prevailed among the human 
race. The Greeks were instinctively an anthropomorphic nation; 
their Gods, in the condemnatory language of Aristotle, were naught 
"save eternal men." 3 The assimilation of God to the likeness of 
animals was an error that flourished in Egypt, and we find the 
Israelites cautioned against it in the law of Moses, v. g., in the 
Second Commandment. One of the early heresies of the Christian 
Church took its rise from the attempted introduction of the anthro- 
pomorphic inclination, and was branded with the condemnatory 
title of " AnthropomO'iphism." 
The dictum of Heraclitus was not at that time without its point, 
" men are mortal Gods, and the Gods immortal men." In a similar 
strain, said Xenophanes, if horses and oxen and lions were able 
to paint they would picture the Gods like themselves, Spinoza's 
reproduction of this sneer is almost identical: it is, that if a circle 
could think it would suppose the essence of the Deity to be circu- 
larity. Goethe speaks mure profoundly, "man never knows how 
anthropomorphic he is." 


I Aristotle, op. cit., Book i, ch. iii, p. 12 and passim. 
I Max Müller, Why I am not an Agnostic, Nineteer,th Oentury, p. 892, Dec., 1894. 
3 0p . cit., Book ii, ch. ii, p. 62. 
9 
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The anthropomorphic tendency, viz" the humanization of the 
Divine, is certainly within us. Mr. Spencer is right, men must not 
assimi1ate "the object of their worship to themselves," To shape 
the Divinity in a body, to fit in him a human mind, or a human 
will, or a human personality, is to anthropomorphize Him. But 
is this accusation of lVIr. Spencer against existent Theism, a merited 
charge, is it grounded on fact? It assuredly is, if Theism clothes 
the Divine Being in the attributes mentioned above. Theism, 
however, denies the charge; it confesses and teaches that God must 
have mind and will and personality, but it denies that this mind 
must be a human mind, this will a human will, this personality a 
human personality, yea, it says that they must be the very opposites 
of human, And it retorts on .1\11'. Spencer that it is rather he at 
whose door the imputation may be laid. It recalls that it was 
Protagoras, the Greek protagonist of modern Agnosticism, who 
first uttered the famous agnostic axiom, "man is the measure of all 
things," thereby reducing all things to a purely human standard 
and likeness. Mr. Spencer applies this principle to the letter. He 
declares, in his reply to Dr. lVlartineau, as follows :-" If then I 
have to conceive evolution as caused by an originating Mind, I 
must conceive this Mind akin to the only mind, I know, and with- 
out which I cannot conceive mind at all."l 
Again, according to the same Protagorean measure, he avers that 
it is impossible for us to conceive a Deity save as some" idealization 
of ourselves," and this in all creeds. 2 And this same assimilating of 
the divine attributes to the human pervades all the current agnostic 
and anti-theistic literature of the day, Such men a" Messrs. 
Huxley and Tyndall, .1\fatthew Arnold and the Author of Natural 
Religion, Lange, Strauss and Du Bois-Reymond are to be charged 
with it,S Theism, then, seems to have proved the anthropomorphic 
accusation against Agnosticism. This, however, will stand only 
in the hypothesis that a mind and personality unlike our own are 
capable of being conceived. This the theist maintains. Immediate 


1 Popular Science Monthly, July, 1872. 
2 Essays, Scientific, Political and Speculative, vol. i j The Use of Anthropomorphism, 
p. 446, ed. cit. 
3 Matthew Arnold, Lite1'ature and Dogma, p. 27, London and New York, 1889; 
F. Strauss, The Old Faith and the New, vol. i, p. 136 and seqq., 3d Eng. ed., Lon. 
don, 1874. 
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knowledge of mind other than his own he allows he has not. He 
admits, too, that human mental power is found only in connection 
with a cerebral apparatus, but he denies that it is this apparatus 
that thinks and acts. l He is agreed with Prof. Tyndall that for 
every fact of consciousness, "a definite molecular condition of 
motion or structure is set up in the brain." 2 This with him is a 
case of empirical association, a law of co-ordinate action regulating 
the dependence of the mind of man on the material mechanism, with 
which it is copulated in its present existence. But, he argues, con- 
sciousness, thought is a purely mental action without any alloy in 
its make-up from the material, and on this ground does not essen- 
tially need the material for its existence. In other words, if human 
thought needs a material instrument, it needs it not as thought, but 
as human thought, i. e" because of its material alliance in the human 
composite. 3 It says in brief: thought as such is independent of 
matter, therefore it can exist independent of matter. Such an exist- 
ence is the Di vine 
lind, \Vho-as Christian Theology teaches-is 
a Pure Spirit, without corporeal parts and passions, And this 
surely is not anthropomorphism but its direct antithesis. 
However, it is with 1\11', Spencer the burden of the proof lies, 
he it is who accuses. Still, in the several pages which occupy the 
charge of theistic anthropomorphism, 1\11'. Spencer fails to adduce 
any reason, why the alleged anthropomorphic attributes of the 
Infinite Being should be derived" from our nature." It is incum- 
bent on him to make good, why mind, will, personality, disengaged 
from matter and mortality, should be similar to the same properties 
associated with mortality, i. e., why a Personal God, the Living 
Being, who is not, like man, bounded by any bodily organism,4 
should be the anthropomorphous expression of our personality 
which implies mortality, 
1\11'. Spencer bids us to refrain from predicating any kind of 
intelligence, will or personality, because, perhaps, there is something 
higher than these in the Unknowable (p. 109). This does not 


1 The Duke of Argyll, The Unity of Nature, ch. v, p. 203, London and New 
York, 1884. 
! Scientific 
Iaterialism, ope cit., p. 419. 
3 :\<Iartineau, Religion as affected by Modern lrlaterialism, with Modern Materialism: 
its Attitude towards Theology, part ii, pp. 59 sqq., 6th ed., London, 1878. Conf. 
V. Tymms, The lrlystery of God, p. 70, 2nd ed., New York, 1887. 
4 Tymms, Ope cit., p. 73. 
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very well accord with the teaching that the Unknowable is pure, 
abstract Existence and nothing besides. He states that there is, 
perhaps, something higher than person or mind. :IVIr, Spencer does 
not call in question the principle of contradiction; he will not, 
therefore, deny the proposition that whatever exists is intelligent or 
unintelligent, There is no mean. 'Vhen, therefore, 1\11'. Spencer 
affirms that there is, perhaps, something higher than intelligence in 
the Unknowable, he equivalently states that the unintelligent is, 
perhaps, higher than the intelligent, that that which acts blindly is 
higher, perhaps, than that which act'! intelligently, that brute force 
is, perhaps, higher than mind. Such a doctrine needs no refutation. 
In the present state of Theology and J\Ietaphysics., enlightened 
and illumined by the Christian and Israelitic Revelation on the 
one hand, and the new Apocalypse of nature, revealed in the N atnral 
Science of to-day, on the other, anthropomorphism is of the effete 
and exploded past. 'Ve maintain that God is a Spirit, incorporeal, 
without a body or a brain; that He is pure, perfect Intelligence 
and 'ViII; to 'Vhom we are like as intelligent and free, unlike as 
Finite, He being the Infinite. l Theism places Him all above us, for 
the noblest thing is Infinite :Mind. Agnosticism refuses Him this 
noblest endowment and, by the very refusal, places Him all below 
us. For if Mind be noblest, its antipodal extreme, Blind Force, 
must be lowest. The charge of Anthropomorphism, then, falls; 
falls historically, it is not a theological tenet; falls philosophically, 
the philosophic concepts of the human and the divine attributes 
are set together not as asgÏmilated but dissimilar. Not Anthro- 
pomorphism but Non-anthropomorphism is the endowment of a 
Personal God. 



 29,- The Unknowable as the Reconciliation of Religion, Science 
and Philosophy. 
The creed of the Unknowable is next advanced as the Reconcilia- 
tion of Religion, Science and Philosophy, It is the Reconciliation 
of Religion and Science, we are apprised, because it is "the most 
abstract truth contained in Religion and the mo
t abstract truth 
contained in Science" (
 8, p, 23), the verity common to the two. 
Science, i, e., the family of the Sciences, "stands for nothing more 


1 S. Thomas, Summa The-ol., 1, q. 13, a. 3 and a. 5. 
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than the sum of knowledge formed of their contributions, and 
ignores the knowledge constituted by thefumon of all these contri- 
butions into a whole." It remains for Philosophy to unify them, 
"Philosophy is completely-unified knowledge" (p, 134, 
 38). And 
the expression of this unification is the Law of Evolution, As in 
the case of Science and Religion, simila
ly is it with Religion and 
Philosophy, the transcendent existence of the Unknowable is the 
ultimate truth which each has in common (
 191, p, 551). 
There is a fundamental harmony between Religion, Science and 
Philosophy, They each express different orders of verities. It 
will consequently make a very strong antecedent probability in 
support of his religious view, if 1\11', Spencer has success in estab- 
lishing a common harmonious basic principle, on which may be 
reared the three great sister temples of Religion, Science and 
Philosophy. The Unknowable is the Reconciliation of Religion 
and Science because it is the truth contained in each of them, 
This proposition supposes that Religion and Science are contrasted 
as Knowledge and Nescience; this, however, has been shown to be 
historically false, In addition, if we allow the contrast that Re- 
ligion is Nescience and Science Knowledge, where can a common 
element enter? It must be unknowable as the object of Religion, and 
knowable as the object of Science, Ancl to tell Mr. Spencer that the 
Unknowable of Religion is scientifically Knowable, would be to 
speak rank heresy to his ears. Obversely, if Science be Knowledge, 
ultimate scientific ideas, to be scientific, must be known,! 1\11'. 
Spencer devotes a whole chapter (Chapter iii, p. 46-67) to the thesis 
that they are unknowable, i. e., that they are not scientific but 
religious. 1\11'. Spencer's" Ultimate Scientific Ideas," 1\11', Spen- 
cer's Science, is Religion in disguise; 1\11'. Spencer's Religion is 
Science in disguise. They are not separate, but confused; 110t 
living in distinct domains, but each becoming a subject of the 
other, according as it pleases her to pass over into the other's country. 
The confusion of this vacillating definition makes itself felt at once. 
If the "Cnknowable be the ultimate Scientific verity, it must be one 
of the objects of Science. But Religion claims the Unknowable as 
proper exclusively to itself. A quarrel at once ensues; Reconcilia- 
tion is lost, Disharmony has prevailed. 


1 M. Guthrie, On 
fr. Spencers Formula of Evolution, p. 177, London, 1879. 
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The existence of the Unknowable Cause is also the common 
Religious and Philosophical constituent, In this way, Philosophy 
is the complete unification of Knowledge. This unified Knowledge 
is supplied by the Formula of Evolution, 
lr. Spencees pro- 
nouncement, of a consequence, issues in this: is the Theory of 
Evolution connected with Religion, and how?-The Evolutional 
Theory is ultimately based on the recognition of: "a persistent 
Force, ever changing its manifestations, but unchanged in quantity 
throughout all past time and future time." And it is this recogni- 
tion of a persistent Force, in other word;:" of the Unknowable, 
which" alone makes possible each concrete interpretation, and at 
last unifies all concre
 interpretations" (
 191, p. 552). Briefly, 
both agree in the recognition of the Unknowable. 
Philosophy is Knowledge, Religion, Nescience; how is it possible 
for them to have a common element? how can Philosophy know 
the Unknowable? The same ratiocinations that we just used to 
dissolve the reconciliatory theory of Mr. Spencer's Religion and 
Science, can be applied here, and they discharge the alleged Har- 
mony. This response is decisive. But allowing that the Law of 
Evolution is the universal all-embracing expression of the mani- 
festations of the unknown persistent Force, is this formula the 
unification of all knowledge? The proposed unification is set in 
the following words :- 


" A philosophy stands self-convicted of inadequacy if it does not formulate the 
whole series of changes passed through by every existence in its passage from the 
inperceptible to the perceptible and again from the perceptible to the imper- 
ceptible" (p. 542, 
 186). 
Evolution is the philosophic formula required, It formulates 
the whole cycle of changes passed through by every existence and 
is definable as :- 


" An integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity; and during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
formation" (
 145, p. 396). 


The two factors of this formula, as may be seen by its reading, 
are 
Iatter and Motion; in 1\11'. Spencer's words, it expresses "the 
continuous redistribution of .l\fatter and .l\Iotion," It is " a state- 
ment of the truth that the concentration of 1\Iatter implies the 
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dissipation of Motion, and that conversely, the absorption of Matter 
implies the diffusion of Motion " (
 186, p, 542). 
The problem before us is simply this: is the Law of Evolution, 
as here expounded by 
Ir, Spencer, the unification of all knowledge '! 
To be this unification it must establish a nexus between the I{osmos 
of inorganic and organic beings, it must show that the Kosmos of 
inorganic and organic existences is a product of mere elementary 
l\Iatter subjected under the laws of 
Iotion, it must demonstrate that 

Iind originated from the primal l'rlatter by a merely mechanical 
process. This is the question: how did }\;Iind arise from Matter? 
willl\Iatter, moulded under the laws of Motion, explain the genesis 
of 
Iind? 

Ir. Spencer does not answer this question, neither can he. For, 
if mind sprung from matter and motion, it could be described in 
geometrical or mathematical terms, it could be formulated geomet- 
rically, mechanically.1 Such formulation, however, is not compre- 
hensible. What formula will express the mental in terms of the 
physical? will unify the regions of mental and physical phenomena? 
There is an impassable chasm between them. If anyone would 
like to see the chasm bridged it is Prof. Tyndall. Yet he must 
say :- 


U The passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable. . . . We do not possess the intellectual organ, nor 
apparently any rudiment of the organ, which would enable us to pass, by a process 
of rellsoning from the one to the other. They appear together, but we do not 
know why." 2 


And this is the unanimous voice of all thinkers, the sympatheti- 
cally inclined to Mr. Spencer no less than the unsympathetic. 
The first genesis of life from any material source is an insoluble 
problem. Nor will the difficulty be diminished by 
Ir, Spencer's 
"conception of a perfect gradation from purely physical to mental 
life." The transitus from the one to the other remains unaccounted 
for; it is the missing link which cannot even be conceived much less 
explained,s l\fr. Spencer's Formula of Evolution has proved to 
be utterly inadequate, Its two factors, 
iatter and J\Iotion, have 
failcd to account for Life and Consciousness. It is not the unifica- 


1 Guthrie, op. cit., p. 142. 
II Scientific .lIfaterialism, op. cit., p. 420. 
3 Sully, Evolution, Encycl. Brit., v. viii, 9th ed., 1879. 
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tion of all Knowledge, and for this reason cannot be the proposed 
Reconciliation of Religion and Philosophy.1 



 30.-The Theory of the Unknowable Versus Ch1'istianity, 
TVhich is Scientific '! 
But it is not so much the proposal of a common concordant 
ground-principle for Religion and Science, nor the advancement 
of the scheme of the unifying Synthetic Philosophy, that has given 
to Mr. Spencer's religious agnosticism the heavy weight it has in 
the eyes of his sympathizers, nor the immense amount of considera- 
tion that it has elicited from the universal heterogeneous reading 
public, friends not more than foes. It is the fact, that it is proposed 
as the product and the outcome of modern scientific research, that 
it is the last growth in the stage of human progress, routing and 
exploding Christianity and the Biblical cosmogony, and relegating 
them to the regions of obsolete religious civilization. l\ir. Spencer 
has turned the eyes of the world on the question: has the Agnostic 
Evolutionary Science of the day disproved the Theism of the Bible? 
or, to put the question as expressed in the theistic view, on what 
grounds does the theory of the Evolutional God rest versus the 
God of Biblical Theism? To put it in a nutshell, 1\11', Spencer 
awoke universal interest because he proposed the Theory of Evolu- 
tion as Scientific, and scientifically annihilating the biblical theistic 
cosmogony. Now it may seem arrogant-and doubtless it will so 
seem-to some, still we do not hesitate to make the assertion that 
it is Mr. Spencer's Evolutionism which is unscientific, and that it 
is to its theistic opponent that the attribute of scientific must be 
annexed. 
To clear the brush-wood from our path some preliminary state- 
ments are essential. In its conflict with Christianity, Mr. Spencer 
and the rest of anti-theistic evolutionists take for granted that, the 
biblical creational narrative of the six days must be taken in its 
literal sense, that this is the sole sense in which it is received by 
Christian Theology, in a word, that this sense and the Christian 
Faith concerning the origin of things are identical. On this sup- 
position they build their arguments; from it, as from a weIl-stocked 
arsenal, they supply the powder and ball to their guns, when they 


1 Guthrie, op, cit., p. 196. 
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form in line against Theism. To be sure, such modes of reasoning 
are only indirect and negative as far as the establishment of their 
own position is concerned, still they make a strong bias against 
Christianity, and place it in a prejudiced light, 1\11'. Spencer makes 
theologians in general, without any distinction, and the sacred cos- 
mogonal theory represent the creator effecting the I
osmic genesis 
by immediate agency, like a human artificer. By his immediate 
hand the" Great Artificer" fashions the primal material and forms 
the suns, and planets and satellites (pp. 34, 35), 'Ve will quote 
from an author who may be regarded in this matter as repre- 
sentative :- 


"Sacred Science as interpreted by the Fathers of the Church demonstrated 
these facts: 1. That the date of Creation was comparatively recent, not more than 
four or five thousand years before Christ; 2. That the act of Creation occupied 
the space of six ordinary days." 1 


On the next page is added :- 


"Sacred cosmogony regards the formation and modeling of the earth as the 
direct act of God, it rejects the intervention of secondary causes in those events." 


Now these assertions are utterly incorrect, and betray a very 
pronounced, a very happy unacquaintance with the theologic and 
patristic interpretations of the first chapter of Genesis. Instead 
of the one sole interpretation, cited above, of the Hexahemeron or 
Six days of Creation, we discover three: the first takes them meta- 
phm'ically and as meaning one period of time; the second accepts 
them literally as six common days; the third reads them as indefinite 
periods of time, Such eminent authorities as Aristobulus, Philo, 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom., vi, 16), Origen (De P'l'incip" l. 4, 
16), Athanasius (Orat., 3 cant, A?'ian.), Gregory of NYbsa, Hilarius 
(de TI"Úât., 12,40) and Saint Augustine follow the first or allegorical 
exposition, The second or strict sense is received by Ephrem, 
Chrysostom, Theodoretus, Cosmas, Ambrose, the Cæserean Basil 
and others. 2 Finally the third opinion obtains among an increas- 
ing number of eminent Catholic theologians, and other Christian 
divines, 


1 Draper, Conflict between Rel-igion and Science, p. 187, 8th ed., New York, 1882. 
Conf. Büchner, Force and 
[atter, p. 120, reprinted from 4th Eng. ed., New York, 
1891; and Tyndall, Apology for the Belfast Address, p. 548, op. cit. 
IICorluy, Spicilegium Dogmatico-Biblicum, p. 174 seqq., tom: i, Ghent, ]884. 
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Besides, anti-theistic evolution does not seem to be aware that, 
long before Kant and Herschel and La Place heralded the evolu- 
tional hypothesis, it was conceived and begotten in the mind of St. 
Augustine in his exegesis of the hexahemeron. 1 The Creator in 
the beginning, quoth he, created the shapeless matter, materiam 
infm'mem, this is I{ant's nebulous mass; and on it, he continues, 
he impressed the potencies and laws by which, in an evolutional 
process, should be produced the physical universe of existences. 
This opinion, which is an elementary cognition to all biblical ex- 
positors, is now in great favor not only with all theologians, Prot- 
estant not less than Catholics, but also with the great majority of 
the weightiest Scientists of modern times. Pianciani, Palmieri, 
Reusch, J\feignan, Vigouroux, l\Iolloy, .J. D'Estienne, Delitzsch 2; 
Martineau, l\fcCosh and "T ash burne, among the theologians; 
Brewster, Faraday, Forbes, Herschel, Andrews, Joule, Clerk- 
l\Iaxwell, Balfour Stewart, Stokes, 'Villiam Thomson, Tait, l\fivart, 
Dr. Guyot, Dr. Dana and Sir 'Villiam Dawson, among the fore- 
most scientific thinkers, may be cited as examples. s And as we look 
at the names of these authorities, does not the vision they had of 
the amity of Theistic Faith and Science, shatter the assumption that 
Christianity is unscientific? 'ViII it be said that medieyal theology 
followed the literal version of Genesis? St. Thomas, the prince of 
medieval schoolmen, states that St. Augustine's opinion has the 
greatest probability,4 As to the scholastics who followed the literal 
sense, why, had they not a right to think as they chose? 'Vhat is 
Mr, Spencer's opinion of the theologians? has he not the liberty 
to think as he wills? Will it be rehearsed that a body of Cardinals 
condemned Galileo? so much the worse for the Cardinals. But it 
does not show a very liberal spirit to think that a body of Cardinals 
could not make a mistake; it does not show much toleration nut to 
allow for an error that grew out of the science of the time. l\Ien can 
make mistakes, especially so when fearful that the glory of God is 
in peril. Scientists, forsooth, never made a blunder! The Roman 


I St. Augustine, De Gen. ad lit., i, 15, 29, and 4, 21, 38 j and De Civ. Dei, ii, 6, 
7. Conf. Corluy, op. cit., tom. i, pp. 176 sqq. 
II Corlny, op. cit., tom. i, p. 185. 
3 McCosh, Bedell Lecture, The Religious Aspect of Evolution, p. 69, New York and 
London, 1888. Conf. Atlas Series of Essays, no. ii, Science and Religion, Reply to 
lrlr. F1'oude, by Prof. G. Tait, p. 36, New York, 1880. 
42 Sent., 12, 2 corp. 
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Catholic Church, while allowing large liberty to all, never pro- 
nounced any of the three exegetical expositions of the hexahemeron, 
as the revelation of God, as Christianity. The opinions of relig- 
ionists are not Religion, as the opinions of scientists are not Science.! 
Bible-Christianity haB never conflicted, does not conflict with 
Science. The hexahemeron harmonizes with Evolution scientifi- 
cally understood, 2 and no scriptural opinion must be represented as 
endowed with an identity with Scripture, to throw this harmony 
into disrepute. 
But does :NIl'. Spencer's Evolutionism merit the name" scien- 
tific? " The sphere of Science is induction, generalization, She 
occupies herself with the laws which are made manifest byexperi- 
ment, observation, The fact of creation, of the origination of 
things, she does not concern herself about. It is not a fact observed, 
there was no observer; it is not one of a series of facts occurring 
according to law, because having occurred but once it is outside 
any such hypothesis :- 


"Creation or destruction of matter, increase or diminution of matter, lies 
beyond the domain of Science j her domain is confined entirely to the changes 
of matter." 3 


Now the origination of the Law of Evolution from the Absolute 
Cause, 1\11'. Spencer openly avows as an object of Science, as the 
ultimate truth contained in it, 1\11'. Spencer's law of Evolution, 
therefore, as an expression of the Physical Sciences, cannot claim 
the epithet" scientific" in the strict sense in which it ought to 
claim it, i. e., in the sense in which it is employed by all physical 
scientists. But let us allow 1\11'. Spencer a wider latitude, let us 
suppose that an inquiry into the nature of the agent behind phe- 
nomena be a part of Science, as he asserts it is (
 30, p. 105), 
even then his Science forfeits the title of scientific. For even in 
this loose sense the word scientific must have the attributes of 
l\Iatthew Arnold's literary definition: "what is admittedly certain 
and verifiable." 4 Or as Bixby expresses it :- 


1 Rev. A. 'Vashburne, D. D., Religion and Science, Atlas Series of Essays, Ope cit., 
p. 46. 2 McCosh, Bedell Lectures, op. cit., p. 70. 
s Joseph Le Conte, Correlation of Vital with Cltern.iccú and Physical Forces, in 
Appendix to The Conservation of Energy, by Balfour Stewart, p. 17], New York, 
1871. Conf. Bixby, Religion and Science Allies, p. 19, Chicago, 1889. 
4, op. cit., p. 38. 
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"In its broader sense, it (Science) signifies all systematized and trustworthy 
knowledge." 1 


But it has been demonstrated that Mr. Spencer's evolution of 
conscious from physical existence is not only not certain, verifiable, 
t1'ustworthy, but in every sense of the word inconceivable. 
And finally, contemplating the Theory of Evolution, in accord- 
ance with Mr, Spencer's wishes, as based on the Unknowable 
Persistent Force, we ask are the laws and potencies existent in 
the primal nebulous mist from which has been worked out this 
wonderful Kosmos, are those laws and the potencies operating ac- 
cording to those laws, the work of wisdom or unwisdom'! If the 
work of wisdom, there is an Intelligence behind them, and the 
theory of the Unintelligent Unknowable disqualifies itself by the 
statement; if the work of un wisdom, they are the operation of 
unintelligent, blind force, the work of chance. This latter hypoth- 
esis must be 1\11'. Spencer's, his Unknowable Cause is unintelligent, 
blind, mechanical force; 2 the Kosmos, therefore, is the play of 
chance, the sport of accident, and accident and chance are unscientific. 
This makes lVII', Spencer's Evolutionism, which is the product and 
the growth of modern scientific research, forsooth, no improvement 
on the Democritean Atomism, Here, if ever, the words of Bacon 
come in :- 


"Democritus and Epicurus, . . . when they asserted the fabric of all things to 
be raised by a fortuitous concourse of thoße atoms, without the help of mind, they 
became universally ridiculous. So far are physical causes from drawing men off 
from God and Providence, that on the contrary, the philosophers employed in 
discovering them can find no rest, but by flying to God or Providence at last." 3 


A word in conclusion by way of contrast-if unwisdom be chance 
and unscientific, wisdom, the antithesis of chance, must needs be 
scientific, the theistic doctrine of a God behind Evolution must 
stand out as scientific, and, in the words of Hume, quoted by Prof. 


lOp. cit., p. 17. 
2 Note.-The following words of Max 
1üller come in with striking fitness 
here :-" Sa J[ajesté le Hasard has long been dethroned in all scientific studies, 
and neither Natural Selection, nor Struggle for Life, nor the influence of environ- 
ment or any other aliases of it, will account for the Logos, the thought, which 
with its thousand eyes looks at us through the transparent curtain of nature, and 
calls for thoughtful recognition from the Logos within us" (Why I am not an 
Agnostic, Ope cit., p. 893), 
3 Advancement of Learning, p. 143, Ope cit. 
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Tyndall, it "renders scientific action free." 1 The words of the 
anti-theistic Büchner point in the same direction :- 


U The great Newton pretended to see the finger of God in the tangential or 
lateral motion of the stars; and Laplace himself could not refrain from exclaim- 
ing: · 0 philosopher, show me the hand which has thrown the planets on the 
tangents of their orbits!' " 2 


So scientific, so verifiable, so i1 o ustwo'dhy is the idea of Infinite 
Mind behind the worlds! And if :1\11'. Spencer be unscientific in 
asserting the genesis of the mental from the material, in the evolu- 
tionary procpss, must not the theistic evolutional view, for obverse 
reasons, be predicated as scientific for wisely refi'aining from any 
such statement? The apologetic standpoint of this essay has not 
need to pronounce on each of the exegetical opinions respecting 
the Sacred Cosmogony. 'Ve have discussed the third of these 
opinions, viz., the evolutional view, as it presents the scientific 
character of Christianity in direct contrast with :l\1r. Spencer's 
theory of Evolution. This brings us to the final proposition-is 
the Unknowable to be the New God? 


9 31.-The Unknowable as The New God. 
It will suffice to say but a few words on this point by way of 
recapitulation. For the whole of the preceding chapter is the firm 
and fixed laying down of the truth that the quintessence of all true 
Religion is K:nowledge and Practice, Love, Admiration, Fear, 
Gratitude, Consciousness of our Insufficiency and Dependence. Con- 
trarily, 1\1r. Spencer's alleged Religion is Nescience, :l\lystery pure 
and unmixed, Theory. 1\lr. Spencer's Religion is without Love; for 
who can love that which he knows nothing about? 'VithoutAdmira- 
tion; who can admire blind, brute Force? 'Vithout Fear, i. e" with- 
out the fear of wrong-doing and the fear of the punishment sure to 
follow it; for the Unknowable punishes not neither does it reward. 
'Vithout consciou:-5ness of our Insufficiency; for the Unknowable can- 
not perfect us, neither can he debase. 'Vithout Dependence, unless it 
be a dependence akin to that we feel on the law of gravitation or 
the laws of health. Such a dependence, however, will scarcely 
be called Religion. The indefinite consciousness of a mystery, an 
unintelligent Force which we know nothing at all about, which 


1 The Belfast Address, op. cit., p. 494. 


lOp. cit., p. 106. 
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can neither injure nor benefit us, love us nor hate us, which is as 
much a stranger to us as the spots on the sun, a kind of meta- 
physical conundrum, but for all Religious intents and purposes 
practically Nil. 


CHAPTER III. 


CONSPECTUS AND CONCLUSION. 


In directing the eye to view the journey we have just finished, 
the following massive outlines appear to view. Not regarding the 
lal'ge series of unproven statements, the substitution of new, incorrect 
and undemonstrated definitions of the most vital concepts, and the 
misstatements affecting the anti-agnostic doctrine, which defects, of 
themselves, suffice to vitiate at the root Mr. Spencer's theory, it will 
be enough to look at the following main aspects of The Unknowable. 
1. ]f'l'. Spencer's Metaphysics as applied to ]Ian and the Urt'Ïve1"se 
make them like the Berkeleyan matter endued with only an illusory 
existence, 1\lan must reject as unreasonable the belief in the reality 
of self, the belief that he is a real individual distinct from other 
entities, the belief that he is a 'real agent, And yet, while he must, 
despite the irresistible conviction to the contrary, consider himself 
as a mere phantasmagorial existent., he must at the same time be- 
lieve that there exists outside of him a real bona fide existence. In 
a word, the unshakeable conviction that he himself has real existence 
is to be repudiated, but the unshakcable conviction that another 
being has it, must be admitted as the central fact in philosophy, 
and. must be admitted because the conviction is unshakeable. The 
same principle that makes our existence a shadow, makes the 
Unknowable a reality! 
2. ]Ir. Spence?"s Þletaphysics as applied to God and the Un- 
knowable make self-existence inconceivable and conclude, theref01'e it 
cannot be predicated of a Personal God. But-Mr. Spencer reasons 
-self-existence can be predicated of the U nknowable,-Again the 
concepts Cause and Absolute are contradictory, theref01'e they cannot 
reside in a Personal God; the concepts Cause and Absolute though 
contradictory can reside in the U nknowable.-Once more, Infinity 
cannot be realized in thought, consequently, it is not an attribute of 
a Personal God; Infinity of duration is equally unrealizable in 
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thought, still it is an attribute of the Unknowable,-Again a Per- 
sonal God cannot be the absol ute Cause, because the Absol ute can ente'jO 
into no 'j'elatiorl, not even into the relation of cause to effect. The 
Unknowable can be the Absolute Cause and can enter into relat-ion : 
The Unknowable as "the Non-relative is related to the Relative." 
-The Unknowable is without properties or qualities whatever, it is 
pure existence; the Unknowable is not 1i,ithout properties, it is exist- 
ence pilLS the endowments Cause, Absolute. In fine, the Unknowable 
is logically a mere negation, still it is psychologically the most positive 
existence. This contradiction in our facuIties is to be ignored, it is 
necessary for 1\lr. Spencer, he must have the Unknowable. 
3. This Logical Negative and Psychological Posii'ive is the object 
of Rdigion. Its qualities are: it has mere existence, it is unintel- 
ligent Force, it knows nothing about us and we know nothing 
about it. It is a metaphysical puzzle, and has no interest in the 
world for us, It is a practical non-entity as far as Religion is 
concerned, for men will neither worship, nor love, nor fear, nor 
depend on what they know nothing at all about, and what they 
have not the least interest in. Religion is surely reduced to a 
modest existence, when it will fit in the formula that" it is alike 
our highest wisdom and our highest duty to regard that through 
which all things exist as the Unknowable," 
4. The attitude of the Unknowable towards man's1JIoral End and 
Right Conduct is the denial of any such end. The Unknowable is 
unintelligent mechanical Force, and all things, believes Mr. Spencer, 
are so many manifestations of it. These manifestations differ, not 
in kind but in degree; mind is but a higher grade of matter, morality 
a higher grade of animal conduct. This annihilates all qualitative 
or specific distinction, between the end man should propose to him.. 
self in his actions, and that which the inferior animals manifest in 
their::,. Prof. Huxley formulates it admirably:- 
" In the cycle of phenomena presented by man the animal no more moral end 
is discernible than in that presented by the wolf and the deer." 1 
5. lrIr. Spencer's theory of the Unkno'wable is, however, an inchoate 
return to the Realistic and Catholic teaching. Kant and Hume 
banished real existence, real causality, real substance, the 'J'eality of 
the Divine Being, the reality of a knowledge of Him. Mr. Spencer 
teaches the real existence of the Unknowable, affirms real causality 
1 AgnQsticism and ChriBtianity, Nineteenth Century, June, 1889. 
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of it, and proposes it as an object of religious worship. He also 
conceÏ\.es it as a nude existence latent under appearances, The 
Scholastic idea of substance is an existent substratum which reveals 
itself in its qualities, The former concept is an inchoation of the 
latter, if it has not flowered into it, it is because Mr. Spencer has 
made, all throughout, a misuse of the principle of causation. And 
last of all, 
Ir. Spencer's indefinite consciousness of the Unknow- 
able, his use of the word nescience is in reality the same as our 
knowledge, the difference is but nomina1. The consciousness that 
a thing exists, or that it has this or that quality, we term knowledge; 
Mr. Spencer is conscious that the Unknowable exists, that it is 
a First Cause, etc, This is knowledge not nescience. A difference 
of name is a useless logomachy. This difference would not exist, 
if Mr. Spencer, while substantially separate from l{ant, did not 
think he was really at one with him. The former put the existence 
and every attribute of God beyond all consciousness; with him He 
was truly a noumenon, unknowable. 1\11'. Spencer puts the divine 
existence and some of his attributes, within the domain of indefi- 
nite consciousness; he must, nevertheless, have the Deity, with the 
German philosopher, unknowable, This so-called unknowableness 
maugre all this, must bear the opprobrium of a true unknowable- 
ness, it
 author will not allow that it is, will not dignify it with 
the right and title of knowledge. 
There is one thing about 1\11'. Spencer's religious theory that 
must be noted, it is nothing if not metaphysics, This is a true ap- 
proach to the Catholic and Aristotelian method, and casts reproach 
on and augurs the decay of the spirit of those philosophic scientists, 
whose shibboleth is, toute rnétaphysique m'épouvante. 
6, The theory of the Unknowable is ret'l"ograde Science and rei1'o- 
grade Reli,qion,just as it is rel1'ograde lJl01'ality.-Retrograde Science, 
it is without an intelligible base, built on chance, Retrograde 
Religion, its religious object is an unintelligent, unlovable, unin- 
fluencing Being, in substitution for Infinite Intelligence, Infinite 
Love, Infinite Influence. J\Iind in Religion, l\Iind in l\lorality, 
Mind in Science; not mere unintelligent Force in Religion, mere 
unintelligent Force inl\Iorality, mere unintelligent Force in Science, 
is the only hope of the progressive spirit of this and of every age 
to come, "In Thy light we shall .çee light:" "You adore that which 
you, know not: we adore that which we know." 
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